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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<ankioniiiamnias 

HE military news from the Herzegovina during the week has 

certainly been triumphant for the ‘Turks. The story of ‘Turkish 
successes against volunteers, whether from Bosnia or Servia, is 
always confirmed, and the story of Insurgent successes generally 
turns out to be mythical. Politically, too, it can hardly be said 
that the intelligence of the last few days has been favourable. 
Servia has certainly been held back by Austria, and the victory 
of the peace party in the Servian Ministry seems for the time 
assured. We should, however. interpret this restraint favour- 
ably, if there were any evidence as yet of concert between 
the European Powers as to the concessions to be imposed 
on the Porte if the rebellion is quelled, Hitherto, however, there 
is but little sign of any such concert, though we still hope that 
the jealousies which prevent it will disappear before the popular 
feeling which the detailed accounts of the violence both of the 
Turkish troops and of the insurgents is certain to excite. Neither 
Russia nor Austria can be deaf to the horror and indignation 
which these accounts produce, 


The meeting of British sympathisers with the Christians of the 
Herzegovina and Bosnia which was held in London on Thursday 
was not a very brilliant one. The best card played was a letter 
from Lord Russcll, rather less incoherent than his letters have 
been of late, in which he spoke strongly of the wastefulness and 
tyranny of ‘Turkish rule, and said that if the Powers of Europe 
could not compel Turkey to perform the promises which she has so 
often made and as often broken to her Christian subjects, 
the only resource was to obtain for the people of ‘Croatia and 
Heregovina,’—we suppose Croatia was a slip of the pen 
for Bosnia,—some form of self-government. The speeches of 
Mr. Lewis Farley and his friends were not very practical 
resolutions did not even urge any definite course on the 
Government. Mr. Farley,—who, as Lady Strangford reminded 
him, in a rather clever letter published on the day of the 
meeting, has changed his side rather suddenly, — gave 
a graphic description of the exactions and barbarities of 
the Turkish Government in the insurgent provinces. ‘The 
Turkish officials take from them one-third of their crops of 
wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, fruit, besides the half of their 
hay, and they compel each family to sow 20 okes of wheat for their 
special use. When these officials travelled ... .. . the wretched 
peasants were obliged to provide horses and provisions, and if 
one of them wanted to build a house in a village, it was the 
Village which must furnish the materials. ‘They forced the young 
girls to come and dance before them, and then insulted them by 
their licentiousness.” In other words, Turks treat the Christians 
as dust beneath their feet, and the Christians regard the ‘Turks as 
the trampled regard the tramplers. But to publish that will not 
mend the matter, without urging a policy on the British Govern- 

oa and this Mr. Farley and his colleagues seemed purposely to 
void, 


What on earth is Mr. Ward Hunt about? A correspondent 
of Thursday's Daily News calls attention to Admiralty instruc- 
Hons, dated the 3ist July last, and published in ezxtenso in the 
United Service Gazette for the 21st August, on the subject of the 





reception by Her Majesty's ships of fugitive slaves. Command- 
ing officers are told that they must never receive fugitive slaves 
when their ships are in the waters of the territory where 
these fugitives are recognised by law as slaves; that when their 
ships are on the high seas, where the British vessel is 
really part of the dominions of the Queen, they may 
receive them; but even so, should their ship return again 
into the territorial waters, they must then surrender the slave 
to his owners. ‘As a general principle, care should be taken 
that slaves are not misled into the belief that they will find their 
liberty by getting under the British flag, or induced by the pre- 
sence of a British ship to leave their own ships, if at sea, or their 
employment, if on shore.” ‘That is the worst thing by far which 
the Tory Government has yet done. We thought it was defini- 
tively decided, in the case of the negro Somerset, as long ago as 
in 1772, that when a slave sets his foot on English soil—or what 
is equivalent to English soil, a British ship-of-war on the 
high seas—he becomes free. No doubt it was admitted 
that if’ he returned to the country by whose laws he was 
a slave, he might be then legally reclaimed, but who- 
ever heard before of an English naval commander, cyen in 
foreign waters, being instructed to restore to the grasp of a 
wicked law the man who by English law is already free? A 
British ship-of-war, even in territorial waters, is by international 
custom and etiquette conceded all the privileges of a part of the 
Queen’s dominions. Does a ‘Tory Government really desire te 
initiate the surrender of all the proudest traditions of English 
liberty? Is it to these base uses that Mr. Ward I[nnt wishes to 
turn that Yavy of the weakness of which he so ostentatiously 
complains? If this is to be its use, the weaker it is, the better. 
We appear to have gained a diplomatic success in China. At 
all events, the Chinese Government, if they are not going to do 
what we ask, are anxious to temporise, and to seem to do it. 
China has agreed to send a special embassy to England, and to 
punish the parties guilty of the Yunnan outrage. Yunnan is to 
give an indemnity to the family of Mr. Margary for his murder ; 
a trade-route between Yunnan and Burmah is to be opened, and 
the levy of Pekin taxes is to be regulated. The Chinese Ambassadors 
appointed are Kuo-Sung-Tao, formerly officiating governor of 
the province of Canton, and Hou-Chien-Shén, son of the President 
of the Board of Works, and * expectant provincial treasurer.” If 
Mr. Wade is satisfied with these appointments, we suppose they 
must be men of adequate standing for the Embassy, but the doubt is 
whether relegating the whole discussion to London does not look 


and the | more like promise than performance, All that is certain is, that 
7" ° “Le : . . 
British | £07 the time China is compelled to give way. And of course, as 


a consequence of this, Colonel Duncan reports that the King of 
Burmah “received him courteously.” 


The most important French event of the week has been a letter 
by the Vice-Admiral of the French Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, De la Ronciére-le-Noury, to a political friend in the de- 
partment of the Eure, by which department the Admiral is returned 
as a deputy, declaring that he should not cease * to be the devoted 
servant of the Government of Marshal MacMahon, aslong as he shall 
not be borne outside of the Conservative pathsin which to-day he is 
concentrating his most ardent efforts,’"—a conditional adhesion 
which implies that he will cease to be the devoted servant of the 
Government, so soon as Marshal MacMahon shall do anything 
which does not satisfy the Admiral’s Conservative sympathies. 
This, from a great naval officer, is equivalent to a threat, and 
could not be overlooked by the Government which put General 
de Bellemare on the retired list for writing to the Minister of 
War in 1873, that if the Monarchy was proclaimed he would no 
longer serve the Government. Accordingly, Admiral de la Ron- 
ciére-le-Noury is superseded in the command of the evolution 
squadron of the French Mediterranean Fleet, by a decree of the 
President of the Republic dated September 8th, and Vice-Admiral 
Roze is appointed in his place. Had M. Buffet hesitated to take 
this step, the rising suspicion of his loyalty to the Constitution 
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fairly credited with this act of good faith. numbers, fought an action in the open. As was foreseen Tifled 
’ 


ee Pee cannon, trained troops, thougl . 
M. Raoul Duval, who, it is rumoured, is likely to supersede | edeted ae pore dy ee roe — pwahe ap a 8 
M. Rouher in the lead of the Bonapartist party in France, made | \ effectually ann : ion ‘hein to i ne sf a i 
° ; ; a okand impu 
a flaming speech last Monday to a large private meeting at | ine Russions are more firmly rooted in ty Vv 
Evreux, in which he violently attacked the Orleans Princes for frontionn of Kashger, than they were before win Up to 
imposing a Republican Constitution on the electors of France them? That is the mans Bac ™ Ul they pagg 
‘in yirtue of a mandate which gave them a pretext but two : 4 : 
years. ago to work with ardour, as you know, for the restora- Professor Fawcett, M.P. for Hackney, made an excellent 
tion of the Bourbons.” He quoted against the Duc de Broglie on Education at Salisbury on Monday, in distributing thes 
the words he had used during the struggle for a monarchy, that | mates ds tn Geld end Cambridge local we © Prizes 
‘‘the ill caused by a revolutionary régime was never stopped by | Gem, be. Chk to. tteh ee he. Gee ‘Ga 
the proclamation of any Republican Constitution,” and altogether | \aneation too thinly over a very wide pl ian tela 
made a speech very damaging to the Orleanists, and supposed to | alias Hit am die ennai ell i ieidie aa his 
be useful for the Imperialists, but the moral of which was, in our | PS ET NE - | hambli Wers to 
timation, thoroughly Republican. What he desired for France | 1 r given in a loose, shambling manner. Mr. Faweett 
Leeann —— oe ae f ‘ also called attention afresh to the indications of the dispositi 
was ‘‘a Government strong enough to be able to welcome all | Sth : : Ag on 
: é | of the Government to give up the competitive test for the Ciryil 
Frenchmen, and sure enough with regard to France to be able to} ¢.- : : : = 1 
: . - ao al : Service, which he strongly disapproved. ‘I should be pre 
keep down all ill-will and tame all resistance.” Few Governments | Ss aie on Gaal : » said Prof. ~ite 
: ° a ' ia - “e as freely as any one,”’ said Professor Fawcett, * that an 
of any kind in France could be strong enough to ‘‘ welcome ” their | ee : ‘ . 7 
ore : = examivation is not an infallible test of fitness, but howey, 
political foes; but certainly M. Gambetta as Minister would have highly the imperfection of the test may be estimated, it ver 
much less to fear from the influence of M. Raoul Duval, than | - a anneh : a reais ; may with 
— : confidence be maintained that, as a test of fitness, it is incaley, 
M. Raoul Duval as Minister would have to fear from the influence | ,, act. 
oi Gent lably more accurate than when men are selected by politica 
© Me. Cassbotta, favour or for family connection.” ‘That is the whole truth. The 
Mr. Roebuck made two more speeches at Sheffield last Monday, | cleverest examinee will, of course, not seldom be inferior in fitness 
on occasion of a dinner to celebrate the opening of the Weston | to men whom he has beaten, or who had not even enough chaneg 
Park and Museum. The first was a very spirited one in favour | to try, but how often would this ideal candidate have succeeded, 
of opening not only the Park but the Museum on Sundays. ‘The | had he relied on political patronage or family caste ? 


distinction made between the Park and the Museum in this respect pee ae er er tates ae ere ~ : : 
| M. Thiers, who is at Lausanne, has been discoursing to a 


was, he said, to him ‘‘a wonderment.” If men were the better, as | ica thes: alec - Prgttersen. 
ry are, for seeing natural beauty on a Sunday, they must | CO7?eSpondent of the Mevats on the work by which he 1s going to 
hate Hage he ™ ries ie oe how pe ih Bene "that Benen | convince Frenchmen that the higher philosophy is religious, 
i < ltctaat Nts Stiga OS ‘ R : a | though he rejects ‘‘ the supernaturalism of M. Guizot.” “ It 
beauty on glowing canvas. Mr. Roebuck also remarked | seen sap J ate enna * ‘a 4 ns Was 
. ’ . strange » le a0" ¢ 
that he hoped the working-men of Sheffield would not, a8 | “hap yee om eas peo ty oa perlonned 
a class, be misled into that false ambition which makes | a ot a eed a wi al Ps “’ re bers M. re “4 
: Sea ga alin eae ~~, | Out of place in the nature of God, who had no need o} 
hegyinens oe coat Ss aay Ot oe —_ a o> dite to make himself believed-in by his creatures.” We Pe 
ceptional power and wealth of great fortunes. ‘That, of pean | hag Wit oe tage ‘if . 
Hee ee . snow about the need. 1ether the etty < 
ee ee prongs — _— scl used or not psetl cial to asennad andieed canoe aa 
more ambitious work, but for the majority their happiness must | 4 ? ke God beli r for He i ‘ ‘ - 
. . *,* . € ,? > > 2 > - 2 
be consistent with the general condition of working-men, or at | eed eigen . i ” ‘ wy » e s sai Pr 
least, with the improvements which modern effort may introduce | |" tity te a ee ae pol canara ie 7 -¢ - > 
- *.* . < 4e ‘4 » » Prs or a or 
into that general condition. Perhaps on this head Mr. Roebuck | asec ooene “ited ’ gerbes: 4 scahae’ aaaaeaeneaiin aa 3 
was a little too preachy. It is quite true that a great class cannot | 8") - _ ; yf \ se 3 P . ’ 
° ° . ° ° es os we) Ce awe s M. Zz UT. , ¢ 
shoot bodily out of the plane in which it lives, but it is also true | i i best en i. ba nag ay we pi 
that even every member of that class might by possibility so master | "NCO "Tom ™- js yr ie . a ed ns pone Pe ph 
some one subject as to raise himself, on that subject, to a level = i ‘Wise “- aS OES CaSy BOS Macs Cay 4 
with the best students of every class, and thus, in one direction at a gia canine he poten change in ba a 
least, free himself from the galling limits of ‘the average man.’ | ‘ tects 0 rane Pees he eons ee ae »y ge! = 
Nor could any kind of ambition be less dangerous or more salutary | CUS¢S, Would be a better key to the true phenomena o miracles 
than this than such words as ‘petty artifices” and ‘‘ juggles.” It was 
; : a : an . _ natural perhaps that M. Thiers should write on theology to show 
In his other speech Mr. Roebuck was less happy. Irritated by | that there was no department of thought for which he holds 














a brilliant article in last Saturday's 7imes, in which the egotism 
of his speech at the Master Cutler’s feast was very happily 
quizzed, Mr. Roebuck begged his audience to ‘allow him for a 
moment to think of himself,”—a kind of liberty, we suspect, 
which they would have found it very futile to deny him,—where- 
upon he began an attack on a certain local assailant of his, Mr. 
Leader, and on the Times. The Times, he said, had no moral 
courage, because it takes moral courage to praise, and the Times 
never praises ; but it takes none to find fault, and the Times is 
always finding fault. That, if it be true, which seems very 
doubtful, hits Mr. Roebuck, who has been one of the greatest 
political revilers of his day,—did he not, for instance, three years 
ago, on no evidence at all, scream the most furious accusations 
against Mr. Gladstone of a flagrant personal ambition which 
tempted him to absorb all power in this country into his own 
hands ?—harder than it hits the Times. But when Mr. Roebuck 


gets upon himself, his head always goes; it is a subject which acts | 


upon him like new wine, and this occasion was no exception. He 
became dithyrambic ; and identifying England and its House of 


himself unfitted ; but in the result he will probably rather betray 
his weakness than assert his strength. 


Mr. Marten, M.P. for Cambridge, is carrying out Mr. Disraeli’s 
political programme, ‘‘Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas,” with an 
enthusiasm which suggests that he must be devoting himself to 
sanitary studies and indulging in sanitary soliloquies even when he 
is alone,—that his ‘reins in the night-watches” summon him to 
meditate on the outfall of sewage. Like the thorough-going actor 
who, in order to make himself a more perfect Othello, blacked 
himself under his clothes as well as on his face and hands, Mr 
Marten has filled his soul with sanitary lore till he bubbles it up 
as freshly as those wells filtered by gravel till their water looks 


| bright, though it still contains all the elements of sewage, which 


he so well described to his Cambridge constituents at Chesterton 
last week. The only other subjects he touched were the Friendly 
Societies Act, and,—on a subsequent occasion, at Saffron 
Walden,—the Regimental Exchanges Act and the Merchant 





Shipping Bill, both of which he defended, insisting, howevé% 


Commons with himself, soared, like Wordsworth’s ‘daring | that the mischief of disgusting British capitalists with shipowning 
warbler,” beyond the last point of his astonished audience's | is almost as great as the mischief of needlessly endangering 8@- 


vision. 

Russian anxieties with regard to the state of matters in Central 
Asia, if they were ever genuine, have been soon removed. The 
battle with the disturbers has been fought and won. Nothing, 
indeed, could have served the purpose of General Kaufmann 





men’s lives. The Tory party are evidently delighted with the 
hint to attack sewage, which has no friends, but to treat tenderly 
proprietary abuses, where there are influential féelings to 
foul of. 


Education does not proceed even now at any violent pace. From 


better than that the Khokand revolutionists should have ventured | the recent Report drawn up by the Inspectors of Schools, it ap 
to meet him in the field. Instead of awaiting and molesting his | pears that about sixty per cent. of the children presented within 
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the last year for examination have acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. Reading, the Inspectors say, is the weak point in most 
schools ; in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, ‘‘ good reading, distinct, 
intelligent, and expressive, is not often met with.” ‘“ Manuals of 

tion,” also, one Inspector complains, ‘‘are not habitually 
nsed,”—(when, we wonder, was a manual of elocution of any 
gervice to any human creature ?) Perhaps if the case be no 
worse than this, we need not despond ; it would be hard, we fancy, 
to find, even in the highest-grade public schools, any super- 
fuity of “ distinct, intelligent, and expressive reading.” The 
real cause of this failing is, we suspect, as the Inspector for East 
Lancashire says, that boys are too bashful to show off their powers 
of acting or elocution before their companions ; nevertheless, it 
is gratifying to learn that they sometimes become eloquent 
ander the soothing influence of a private interview. The girls, 
the same gentleman remarks, are, as might have been expected, 
more gushing. ‘The spelling appears to be, as a rule, better than 
either the reading or writing. We are not, however, surprised 
to find that in East Kent ‘‘home pronunciation ” has seriously 
retarded the progress of the children in this branch of their 
studies. With regard to arithmetic, the Inspectors complain that 
the children prefer to resort to any long and laborious calculation 
rather than employ their reasoning faculties. The same reluctance 
unfortunately crops up in reading as well as arithmetic, notably 
in Devonshire, where a small urchin considered that the Standards 
under which troops march to battle are ‘“ daily papers.” 


Captain Webb has achieved a great feat, but his success seems 
not unlikely to drive our usually rather stolid population a little 
crazy on the subject of swimming. Miss Beckwith, fired with an 
athlete’s ardour, swam last week from London Bridge to Green- 
wich, to show what a young girl could do ; and, outstripping her, 
last Saturday Miss Emily Parker swam from London Bridge to 
Blackwall, a distance of nearly seven miles, in an hour and 
thirty-five minutes. Emulating these young ladies, one or two 
men have, almost without training, swum from London Bridge 
to Greenwich, and on Tuesday night a Mr. John Skam lost 
his life in the effort to win a bet that he would swim for two 
hours in the Surrey Canal without landing. He swam for about 
an hour and a half in that canal, and in the Cumberland Canal 
basin through which it runs, and then appears to have sunk, 
through cramp or cold or exhaustion, without even crying out 
for help. His body was recovered at half-past two on Wednesday 
morning by the help of a drag, but life was extinct. In fact, 
Captain Webb's great romance of swimming has set all our little 
swimmers trying their hands at some humble novellette of the 
same kind, —which is very foolish, especially when it takes a virtual 
suicide to give any ¢clat to the tale. 








The loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ has been the subject of a great 
correspondence throughout the week. It appears from the letters 
of Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P. for the Pembroke District, and formerly 
“Naval Constructor” to the Admiralty, that the system of build- 
ing ships in cellular departments was never expected to save a 
ship if the leakage took place in more than one of the large 
compartments at the same time. Unfortunately enough, the ram 
of the ‘Iron Duke’ appears to have struck a bulkhead where 
two compartments meet, and as a consequence, both of them 
filled at once. Of course, too, since during the ordinary working 
of a ship it is impossible to keep the water-tight doors which 
Separate one part of it from another closed, it is only when col- 
lisions are expected,—for instance, when going into battle,—that 
the cellular construction can be tried to the greatest advantage. 
When this collision occurred, the water-tight doors were at once shut, 
bymachinery worked from the deck, with the least possible delay, 
but probably not soon enough to do full justice to the arrangements, 
even if two separate compartments had not been penetrated by the 
same blow. A lively discussion as to whether the ‘ Vanguard’ 
can or cannot be raised from the bottom and restored to the 
Navy, Seems to be decided with some probability in the affirma- 
tive by the favourable opinion of the submarine engineers, 
Messrs. Siebe and Gorman. It is stated that the ‘ Vladimir,’ al 
vessel weighing 5,000 tons, and actually filled with mud,—of | 

Which there is no danger with the ‘ Vanguard,’—was raised from | 
the bottom by the help of caissons, and the ‘ Vanguard’ does not | 
Weigh more when in the water than did the ‘ Vladimir.’ 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson delivered one of his amusing bits of chaff | 
on Wednesday, at the dinner of the Wigton Agricultural Show. 
He said that party politics were no longer so unreasonably bitter as | 
they used to be, that he did not think there would be many to 
charge the present Administration with the floods of July; for 


himself, he was quite confident that it was not any act of Mr. 
Ward Hunt's which sent the ‘ Vanguard’ to the bottom ; nor did 
he ascribe the foot-and-mouth epidemic to any deep design of 
Mr. Disraeli’s. He was waiting anxiously to know from the 
papers on which side of the struggle in Turkey—the Turkish or 
the Christian side—the honour of the country was pledged. 
At present the papers did not tell him. But as soon 
as they did, he would get excited, and say, with the rest 
of the world, that the honour of England depended on our 
taking one side or the other,—he did not care a straw which. 
Sir Wilfrid’s sarcasm is generally good, but we wish that, with 
all his good- nature, his political mind were not so utterly cynical 
His Radicalism is all pococurantism—* don’t care "—in disguise ; 
indeed his interest in the 'Teetotal question hardly comes to more 
than this,—that it is at least clear that a sober man is worth more 
than a drunken man, and in a world in which the moral and 
political alternatives are so little worth choosing between, that is, 
at least, a tangible point. If Sir Wilfrid cared more for other 
moral and political distinctions, he would probably care less for 
teetotalism. 


In the inquiry into the collision at Kildwick, near Skip- 
ton, in Yorkshire, which was fatal to six persons, — persons 
somewhat unfeelingly and rashly described by the Times last 
week as ‘‘mostly of the vulgar sort,”—as though, even if 
it had been exclusively so (which it was not, if vulgarity 
and education be incompatible), we measured the value of 
life by social prestige, and as though, too, it were well to add a new 
pang to grief by speaking contemptuously of the sufferers,—the 
coroner's jury have brought in a verdict of manslaughter against 
the driver of the express train for disobeying the signal at 
Kildwick, and have censured the signalman at Cononley Station 
for altering the red signal to green a minute too soon. The 
responsibility of railway officials for life, even though it were only 
life ‘‘ of the vulgar sort,” cannot be too strictly enforced. 

A letter printed in our correspondence columns from one of 
the leading members of the Working-Men’s International Society, 
Mr. Maltman Barry, will be read with interest by most of our 
readers. In it he criticises severely the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the British Association on ‘‘ Combinations of Capital 
and Labour,” read by Professor Leone Levi at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association at Bristol. After carefully study- 
ing Mr. Barry's criticism, however, we are forced to say that we 
do not think he really meets the argument which he attacks. The 
gist of his criticism is this,—that if the Labourers can ever become 
capitalists as well as labourers, a very large proportion of the 
remuneration which now falls to the share of the distinct class 
of capitalists, will then fall to the class including capitalists 
and labourers at once. Of course it will. We do not doubt it 
for a moment, nor, we suspect, would Mr. Leone Levi himself. 
But how are the labourers to cease making capital for the capital- 
ists, and to begin making it ‘for themselves,” as Mr, Widlake 
and Mr. Barry propose, without first accumulating out of their 
savings a capital on which to start? ‘Till the labourers have 
got a great stock of capital, and so organised themselves as to 
use it with all the unity of purpose and keen sagacity, displayed 
by coherent firms or shrewd individuals, the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi and his colleagues will certainly not lose their 
significance. Mr. Barry’s javelin fiies over the heads of his 
antagonists, and so wastes its foree. 





We observe with pleasure in the Animal World for this month 
that Sign or Peruzzi's recent visit to this country was made the 
occasion of presenting him, as a member of the “ Italian Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” with a very able 
address, in which his attention is requested to the vivisections of 
Professor Schiff, of Florence,—probably, even by his own cone 
fession, almost the most unscrupulous of living vivisectors,—and 





especially to his work, ‘‘ Lezioni de Fisiologia Sperimentale,” in 
which very frank admissions will be found showing the extra- 
ordinary scale of his operations. ‘Those who only know Professor 
Schiff by his letters to the Times would be surprised to see how 
unshrinkingly in his more scientific works he admits, what in those 
letters he seemed to take credit with the public for denying. 
Signor Peruzzi gave a cordial reply to the address, admitting the 
difficulties he felt as to the subject of vivisection in general, but 
admitting also that the municipal laws of Florence against cruelty 
to animals were very defective, and that ‘‘a much more extended 
measure was required,” 


Consols were at the latest date 94 7-16ths to 94 9-16ths. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—e—_ 


THE HERZEGOVINA. 


HERE can be no doubt that the fighting in the 
Herzegovina has turned out, as it was sure to turn out, 
while the insurgents remained without regularly organised 
support from Servia and Bosnia, very unfavourably to the in- 
surgents. Of course the brave and disciplined army of a great 
Power, recruited from a people essentially military in genius, 
has easily overcome the incoherent levies of a petty, weak, and 
divided population. No one in his senses would have antici- 
pated anything else. But the real hope for the insurgents 
never was in themselves, but rather in the sympathies of their 
neighbours, small and great,—in the passionate enthusiasm of 
Servians and Bosnians for their cause, in the sober convictions of 
Austrian statesmen that they could not afford to let the discon- 
tent of neighbouring Slavs rise to too high a point, in the tra- 
ditional policy of Russia, which has always led her to pass as 
the Protector of the Christian subjects of Turkey, and in the 
sagacity of the German Chancellor, who is by no means 
disposed to let the chaos of European Turkey shape itself into 
a new order, without contributing a few enlightened German 
ideas to control or counter-balance the barbarous benevolence 
of Russia. These were the elements of hope for the Herze- 
govina, and what we have to ask ourselves is not, what liberties 
can the insurgents win for themselves? but what chance is 
there that these elements can be so far combined as to 
compel Turkey, even in victory, to yield to her power- 
ful neighbours what she is certainly not in a position to refuse 
them ¢ 
Now, few thoughtful men will deny that what we have advo- 
cated as the true solution of this question,—namely, a qualified 
independence for the Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Bosnia in 
domestic affairs, under a Hospodar of their own,—is the only 
solution which is in any way consistent with a postponement | 
of the final liquidation of Turkey’s affairs, on the one hand, 
and a termination to these chronic rebellions of the subject 
Christian race, on the other. If the great Powers who are now 
so strenuously holding-in Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro could 
agree on that solution, it would be adopted ; and nobody can help 
desiring that they should thus agree. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to study carefully the information daily received 
from Constantinople, St. Petersburg, vienna, and Berlin, with- 
out feeling a good deal of anxiety as to the issue. There is 
some danger that amidst the very conflicting objects which the 
great Powers have at heart, a satisfactory, if only temporary, 
solution of the difficulty, seems to most of them of much less 
importance than the wish not to be outwitted by their diplo- 
matic competitors. And even if, as we suspect, Germany fur- 
nishes an exception to this rule, and would very willingly 
use her great influence so as to heal the mischief without re- 
garding too prominently her own interest in the matter, yet 
she has so much weightier affairs on hand, and it would be 
so utterly quixotic for her to quarrel with Russia on so small a 
question, in the present critical situation of European affairs, 
that we cannot expect any very strenuous line to be taken by 
Germany without some new motive for active steps. England 
might, perhaps, furnish such a motive, for a cordial under- 
standing with England on the Eastern question cannot be a 
matter indifferent to Germany. But Lord Derby has, we 
fear, neither the courage nor the wish to take a leading part 
in remodelling the traditional policy of England on the 
Turkish question; and without his urgent intervention 
we can hardly expect Prince Bismarck to risk giving 
grave offence to Russia, only in order to please Austria 
and to allay the anarchy and temper the misgovernment 
of a few wretched and somewhat barbarous provinces, 
We fear, then, that the real prospect of any immediate 
result to come from the Consular Commission which is now 
inquiring into the grievances of the Herzegovinians at Mostar 
depends on the attitude of the Russian and Austrian Govern- 
ments, and we cannot deny that the news of the past week 
fills us with anxiety lest the mutual jealousies of these two 
Governments should ultimately prevent anything like the 


a 
Austria would like would be the repetition, in some form or 
other, of the Roumanian precedent, which nibbles away at the 
barbarous rule of Turkey, without stimulating the passion of 
Slavonic nationalism, or lending any new lever to the Ozar. 
Austria is probably more jealous of Servian and : 
sympathy with the insurgents, than of any other infly. 
ence which is at work in the matter. The statement 
that she has told Servia that any active help to the 
insurgents will be followed by an Austrian Occupation 
of Servia is now denied, and probably rather represents 
the tendency of her representations than the diplomatic 
fact. But it can hardly be doubted that what Austria mog 
fears, is the creation of homogeneous atoms of Slavonic power 
which may one day aspire to run together into a powerfl 
South-Slavonic State. That, on the other hand, is pr. 
cisely what Russia would best like. She evidently wishes 
not to interfere at all, unless she can interfere with 
such effect as to gain fresh prestige with all the Christian 
populations of Turkey by her action; and this cannot be effected 
without giving a distinct impetus to the national hopes of the 
Slavic people. If the curious statement in the telegrams that 
she had mobilised her cavalry and horse artillery be true, she 
has unquestionably convinced herself that there is a danger 
of some gravity to guard against, and we cannot help sus. 
pecting that what she fears is some new move like 
that which gave Germany a fresh centre of influence 
in the East by securing Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
for the Roumanian hospodarate. On the whole, what we 
seriously fear, is that the jealousy of Russia and Austria 
may be so keen in this matter, that Turkey, especially after 
she has put down the insurrection by her own army, will 
be able to play off the one against the other, and to 
refuse any substantial concession to the insurgents of the 
Herzegovina. 











application of a serious remedy. Russia’s object is of 
course to foster Panslavie dreams, and to hasten the | 
euthanasia of the power of Turkey in Europe, under | 
the auspices of her own benevolent supervision. Austria’s, | 
on the contrary, is to discourage all Panslavic dreams, which are | 
as odious to the Magyars, as they are menacing to the German | 
hegemony in the reconstruction of European Turkey. What | 


The Insurgent leaders cannot be reproached with political 
impracticability. Though it might have been better for them to 
attend to their military duties, which seem to have beer 
neglected while they were deliberating at Koscevero on the 
demands which they would present to Europe, they have cer- 
tainly shown sagacity and great appreciation of the difficulties 
of the situation in the demands which they make. Fully alive 
to. Austrian susceptibilities, they do not ask for union with 
Servia and Montenegro, but only with Bosnia. They do not 
even suggest an independent State. They contemplate the suzer- 
ainty of the Porte and a fair tribute, and they offer to take 
their share of the Turkish Debt. They do not ask fora native 
ruler, but will accept one selected by the wisdom of Europe. They 
offer even to furnish a contingent to Turkey in case of war. They 
are very politic in referring to the Mohammedan population, from 
whose chiefs they have so much to suffer. They declare that they 
wish to live at peace with their Mohammedan brethren, and ask 
nothing more than perfect equality with them before the law,— 
precisely what the Mohammedans, who are chiefly the land- 
owners of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, as well as the ruling 
caste, will be least willing to concede,—for in point of 
fact, this rising is a rising of peasants of one reli- 
gion against their masters who are of another. Still it is 
clear that the insurgent leaders could hardly have been 
more moderate in their demands, if they wanted to find anything 
like a solution of their difficulties, than they actually are. 
They ask for the minimum, and not for the maximum, to 
which the hopes of their friends in all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces point. And if we could look for anything like dis- 
interested statesmanship in Europe,—statesmanship really 
directed to secure a larger amount of prosperity and pro- 
gress, and comparatively indifferent to dynastic ambitions, 
—we might be very sanguine that what the insurgents ask 
they will get, even though their military hopes were 
extinguished with the successful relief of Trebinje. But 
what with the excessive caution of Lord Derby, the preoccupa- 
tion of Prince Bismarck with other interests, and the bitter 
jealousies of Austria and Russia, we confess we feel no little 
fear that Turkey may succeed in defeating even the 
moderate proposals of the insurgent leaders. Certainly, unless 
a government can be hit upon which would inspire Russia and 
the Panslavists neither with hope nor with fear, which Austria 
would regard with moderate but not too great complacency, 
and which Turkey would have no excuse for representing as @ 
fatal blow to her prestige, it is likely enough that nothing will 
result except a new series of European representations on the one 
side, and of Turkish promises, which are always violated, on 
the other. Perhaps the best chance we have of some more 
substantial result may be due to the accounts of fearful 
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atrocities on both sides with which the correspondence of the 
Austrian papers are now filled. When we hear of a Turkish 
commander giving orders not to slaughter children under 
ten years of age, and that the order is but indifferently 
obeyed,—and when we hear, again, on the authority of an 
English consul, of the barbarities with which the insurgents 


have treated the Turks when they have got them into their | 


wer, we cannot but hope that the European Governments 
will be compelled to resort to something more effective than 
anew form of verbal remonstrance. As the blood of the Martyrs 
was the seed of the Church, so the outrages which result from 
monstrous political arrangements may not improbably prove 
the best security for a final remedy. With such atrocities 
to awaken popular feeling, Lord Derby will not find it easy 
to make good to Parliament any case for simply bolstering- 


up anew the power of the Turk; and that is a considera- | 


tion, we hope, which may induce even him to take up a bold 
and statesmanlike attitude. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

THAT makes Mr. Roebuck an interesting political study 
\ is this,—that he, and he almost alone, seems to show us 
what average Englishmen of more than average abilities and 
acquirements would be like, if an enormous vanity, a vanity 
almost of the gasconading type, were added to their constitu- 
tional self-esteem. There is in Mr. Roebuck just enough of 
yariation on that national type on the basis of which he is 
clearly constituted, to make him an instructive phenomenon. 
He has often boasted that he was iypically English. 
he told his constituents at Sheffield that he was the man 
known “as thoroughly representing the people of England 
and Wales,” and though, when so stated, that was one 
of his illusions,—since nothing represents Englishmen less 
than gasconade,—there has always been enough truth in 
that impression of his to lend to his most flighty outbursts 
far more interest than we should ordinarily attach to rhodo- 
montade of that class. Early in his political life he carried a 
motion against both Whigs and Tories for an inquiry into the 
compromises by which so much electoral corruption was 
screened from public notice. During the Russian war, again, 
it was his motion which gave expression to the indignation of 
the people at the administrative fiasco in the Crimea. He has 
almost always spoken the language of the English middle- 
class, and apoken it with vigour. Only, his vanity has often 
induced him, while they were deeply pondering their course, 
though not disguising their tendency, to outrun them in can- 
dour, in audacity, in narrowness. The greatest mistake, per- 
haps, which he ever made was in the violent part he took on 
behalf of the Confederate States of America, when he told 
Englishmen that it was for England’s advantage that the 
United States should be broken up into many parts, and that 
what was for England’s advantage must be for the advantage 
of the world. His boastful anticipation of England’s sweeping 
in ten days every enemy’s ship from the sea, if England 
and France would -but declare war with the North, and 
his tawdry tirades against the corrupt Yankees, were, how- 
ever, only the extravagant forms given by an eager and rest- 
less vanity to feelings and hopes widely enough spread at that 


In 1865 | 


| first advocated are carried, every Liberal is bound to keep with him 
that political Sabbath in which he contemplates his works, and, 
, finding them very good, blesses them somewhat ostentatiously, 
|and rests from his labours. It is this, too, which makes him 
‘ boast so loudly to the people of Sheffield that it was he who 
brought down the Prince of Wales there, and which induces him 
to tell them that when he proposed to the Prince to undertake 
the (probably very unwelcome) task of inspecting the National 
| Schools in Sheflield, and when he assured his Royal Highness 
that if he did so he would do much more good than by looking 
over the Sheflield manufactories, the Prince replied in these re- 
markable words,—* I believe you, Mr. Roebuck ; but you see how 
Tam situated.” An heirto the Throne,who consented to be brought 
| down to Sheffield, as Mr. Roebuck so emphatically remarked, 
by Mr. Roebuck, and who cordially replied to Mr. Roebuck’s 
observation on the good results which would attend visiting 
the schools, with an “I believe you, Mr. Roebuck,” is clearly 
a national institution which Mr. Roebuck is bound to 
support ; and accordingly, in spite of his youthful Re- 
publicanism, Mr. Roebuck lends the Prince of Wales and 
his family the full weight of his authority, just as he lends 
|also to the House of Commons, to which he has been returned 
| by Sheffield, the full weight of his authority, declaring it the 
_ best representative Assembly the world has ever seen, and as he 
| further lends the country which has returned him to that House 
‘the full weight of his authority, describing it as the country 
| with whose happiness is indissolubly bound up the happiness of 
| the world. Just now indeed the English House of Commons 
| seems to be a sort of idol of Mr. Roebuck’s, for he is not only an 
influential member of it, but it has turned out the Minister whom 
he detested and accused of every political sin which unbridled 
ambition can produce, and has substituted a Minister who pro- 
poses to rest after achieving all the reforms advocated by Mr. 
Roebuck. <A few years ago, the House of Commons was not 
quite so favourite a theme of Mr. Roebuck’s eulogy. That 
was the time when he was,—in some sadness and hesitation of 
spirit, no doubt, but still steadily, though reluctantly,—contem- 
plating the possibility of becoming a life-peer, and taking his 
political wisdom to the House of Lords, In 1872 he 
recanted publicly at Sheffield his youthful heresies on the 
subject of the House of Lords, and explained that though he 
regarded himself as too old for that body, “some gentlemen 
| had been kind enough to shadow out a way in which I might 
obtain a seat in it.” Now that he is once more a member of 
the popular House, his searchings of heart on the subject of 
his youthful indiscretions seem to have disappeared, and he 
can even reissue some of his old sneers at the ponderous and lazy 
procedure of the English Peers. No one ever had a more gener- 
ous disposition than Mr. Roebuck evinces, to lend importance, 
out of his own inexhaustible stock of it, to the public bodies and 
even to the nation with which he himself is most closely connected. 
Like Captain Boyton in his life-saving apparatus, Mr. Roebuck, 
in his own imagination at least, can not only float himself, but 
almost everything he touches. At Sheffield, on Monday, his 
delight with English institutions, as he had remodelled them, 
was so great that he found himself committed not only to English 
greatness and prosperity, but to the universal prevalence of 
English virtue in this golden harvest of the reforms which he 
had sown. “In this country we have safety for property, 
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time among the class from whom Mr. Roebuck derived his | safety for person, safety for reputation.” Nay, regardless, for 
inspiration, Yet only Mr. Roebuck could have carried that | one ecstatic moment, of our many Colonel Bakers, rich and 
unauthentic message from Louis Napoleon to the English House | poor, Mr. Roebuck hazarded the suggestion that England had 
of Commons in 18633 by which, fantastically enough, he hoped to | realised Tom Moore’s Irish vision of the young lady “ whose 
persuade that proud hody—whose independence and shrewdness | maiden smile in safety lighted her round the Green Isle.” “I 
he has many a day magnified with suflicient foree—to throw | believe you could pass from one end of the country to the 
itself into a quarrel with which it had determined to have other a young maiden lady without anybody to protect her,” 
nothing todo. It took a man of his inordinate egotism to be | sang Mr. Roebuck; and though the words were hardly 
blind io the absurdity of the position he professed to oceupy,as | out of his mouth before the image of Colonel Baker rose 
the confidant of Imperial resolyes which must have been com-|in his memory, he ignored the many other much more 
tmunicated through the English Ambassador in Paris, if | formidable competitors of the colonel’s, and ventured to re- 
‘eriously intended at all. And so, too, Mr. Roebuck allowed | gard the exception as proving the rule. Certainly, never was 
— personal egotism to mislead him utterly as to the spirit of the | there a more unhappy suggestion than that Mr. Roebuck from 
“nglish people, when he took up the cause of Austria against | being a “rabid Radical” has become a “tame Tory.” A Tory, 
Italy, just because he had been well received at Vienna, and | no doubt, he has become, if it be Tory to condemn almost every 

ad entered into various financial speculations there. These! Liberal measure which the last seven years have produced, But 
are the aberrations which illustrate the disturbing force of | a “tame” Tory he can never be. He buoys, as it were, the very 
ronan | - Mr. Roebuck’s career. It is this which has so often | spot where Liberalism ceased to be in his opinion good by 
‘ransformed his sturdy English feeling into mere boastfulness | ceasing to take counsel of Mr. Roebuck ; and as the buoy bobs 
and bounce; which has made him defend jobs which were | up and down incessantly on the dancing waves, so Mr. Roebuck’s 
convenient, like the Galway Steam-packet contract, and | opinions bob up and down over the fatal place where, according 
yet bitterly attack those who cut out cankers as mischievous | to him, Liberalism was wrecked, and revolutionary Gladstonian- 
from the body politic as the Irish Protestant Establishment; and ism took its rise; and there is certainly nothing “tame” in the 
Which at present makes him speak as if, now that the reforms he | accents in which we are so constantly exhorted to be proud of 
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our country, our House of Commons, and our Member for | since Pampeluna and the mouth of the Bidassoa were relingy 
Sheffield. |from pressure, the Nationals have, however slowly ~ 
Now, the interest of this curious incarnation of political | ground. Despite the daring movement of Dorregaray soup 
egotism is, for us, the instructive light it throws on English | of the Ebro, the gallant stand made by Lizarraga, ad de 
character. Mr. Roebuck is at heart an energetic and | efforts of such truculent chiefs as Saballs and the Cura of 
clever, but otherwise very common-place Englishman of the Flix, Carlism has gone the downward path. The restoratig 
middle-class. All his ideas are essentially conventional ideas of the Monarchy rendered the oflicers Joyal to the nation, 
lighted up by a wonderful and brilliant vanity, and this is|and breathed fresh life into the Army, showing 2 
° : - “s ee s | ar ae Ae ring that 
just the significant thing abouthim. He is almost exactly what | class-feelings are more potent than patriotism in Spain 
all able and energetic middle-class Englishmen might be, if | as elsewhere; and just as Cartagena was rapidly taken 
only they were as vain. His caprices are the sort of caprices| when Castelar was overthrown, so short work has been 
we should most of us indulge in, if we could but be as|made of Dorregaray and Lizarraga after the adyen} of 
easily satisfied that we were sure to be right. The élan | Alfonso XIL The Royalist Generals, Jovellar and Martinez 
with which Mr. Roebuck declared that it was for the in-| Campos, when they had a King who could confer honours and 
terest of England that the United States should be pounded | revive class-government, really put forth their best energies 
into fragments, and that what was for the interest of England | The Moderados who came back to power with the youthfy 
could not but be for the interest of the world, was but the dense | monarch used their advantage to levy men, and thus supplied 
English self-esteem written out incautiously in very big letters. | the means of securing their own position, as well as that of 
The pride with which Mr. Roebuck boasted of having brought | Alfonso, who merely embodies their interests. And we frank] 
the heir to the throne down to Sheffield was characteristically | admit that they have shown a clearer comprehension of the 
English pride. The gratification with which he reported the | conditions under which Spain can be goverened, as well as 
Prince’s momentous words, “I believe you, Mr. Roebuck,” was | Carlos overcome, than any set of rulers since an unknown 
essentially English gratification, though it was not English to | assassin robbed Prim of his life. Whether the dominant 
avow it after that natffashion. The positive hatred with which | section can rise above a somewhat low level of governing 
Mr. Gladstone’s thoroughness in dealing with Irish and other | ability, time will show the credulous; but there are fair 
questions, as, for instance, Army Purchase, inspired Mr. Roebuck, ' grounds for the inference that they represent sufficiently the 
was again thoroughly appropriate to the English middle-class. | national spirit at least to cast out the self-seeking Carlos, before 
No one can teach us what we should be, if only vanity made us as | they begin to quarrel among themselves for the spoils of office 
outspoken as Mr. Roebuck, as Mr. Roebuck can. In him is written | and the luxuries of power. 
out clearly, the narrowness, the conventionality, the selfishness,; The capture of Seo de Urgel is the climax of a series of 
the positiveness, the dauntlessness, the pertinacity, the stiff- | movements begun months ago, when Jovellar and Martinez 
ness, the sagacious recklessness, of the English character,—only | Campos started forth to grapple with Dorregaray in the Ternel, 
that his inordinate vanity makes him show his hand earlier, | Almost for the first time a deliberate plan seems to have been 
and draw much more attention to his mistakes, than middle- | formed, and worked out with encouraging steadfastness. Which 
class Englishmen ordinarily do. Still, almost all that Mr.| of the two Generals furnished the brain and which the hand 
Roebuck politically has been, middle-class England is in some | may be uncertain, but whatever share Jovellar has had in the 
sense in danger of becoming, if she ever loses her wise reserve | business, it is pretty plain that Campos is a daring, stubbom, 
and sobriety. That is why we read Mr. Roebuck with a cer-| and vigorous leader. By acting in close concert, as well a 
tain perennial interest. It is like reading the story of all the | towards a definite aim, the Carlists were expelled from Canta 
possible errors of middle-class arrogance and narrow-minded- | vieja, the famous stronghold of Cabrera forty years ago, de 
ness, not unaccompanied by the manifestation of its better} prived of much fighting matériel, and gradually but surely 
qualities, including some which have made middle-class rule in| pushed northward back over the Ebro. Dorregaray, indeed, 
England really wise and bold. Still Mr. Roebuck is a carica-| was forced to display all his adroitness in slipping past the 
ture of English middle-class politicians ; and caricatures of | columns, and although he is reported to have found a tem 
ourselves, though very instructive, are never wholly pleasant. | porary resting-place in the province of Lerida, which is doubt- 
We start, as we do when daylight shows us a precipice down | ful, recent events have made it plain that his opponents suc- 
which we might have fallen, saying to ourselves, * With but a | cessfully cut him off from Seo de Urgel and the bands in 
little more vanity, we might really have been as narrow and | northern Catalonia. He seems to have gone northward, and to 
shortsighted and bumptious as that!’ Mr. Roebuck’s speeches, | have hovered about the spurs of the Pyrenees in Northern Aragon, 
with all their manly qualities, are therefore not a pleasant | but not to have passed the Noguera. Thus isolated, Lizarraga 
study; but they are unquestionably a very profitable study | and the Bishop of Seo de Urgel had no choice, except to make 
to middle-class Englishmen who care to know themselves. a desperate defence or surrender. Neither Saballs on the side 
of La Cerdana, nor Dorregaray under the peaks of the Pyrenees 
See eee to the westward, could help them. The action of the French 
SPANISH PROSPECTS. Government in permitting a convoy to pass through their 
FTER five years of ceaseless turmoil, Spain seems visibly | territory and reach Campos by way of Puycerda, and in main 
L nearer domestic peace ; at least so far as the elimination | taining a strong frontier-guard, shows how materially they 
of one discordant element is concerned—Carlism appears to| could have helped to crush Carlism at the outset, had the 
have entered its last phase. At no previous period, not even | parties dominant in Versailles been reasonably loyal to Spain. 
when Concha, after the Bilbao campaign, led his soldiers | She owes, in great part, a protracted civil war to the intriguers 
against the outlying posts of Estella, have the prospects of the | who preferred a Chambord, or even a Bonaparte, to a national 
National party been so bright. The Royal adventurer, who | republic. These politicians have been somewhat mollified by 
has drawn so largely on Basque devotion and Ultramontane | the restoration of Monarchy, and constrained by the remon- 
fanaticism, has never stood so high as when he covered the | strances of Bismarck, who in opposing Carlos certainly expresses 
siege of Bilbao from the heights of Sommorostro, and | European opinion. Thus, by following out a deliberate plan, 
threatened with capture not only the Biscayan capital, but| acting in masses, or by well-articulated but wider move 
Santander itself. That represents his grandest offensive move-| ments, and also being aided by France, the Alfonsist 
ment, and since his conspicuous defeat by Serrano and Concha, | Generals paralysed the marauding Carlist bands, and fairly 
he has been virtually reduced to an expectant defensive, varied | netted the chivalrous Lizarraga, and the bold prelate 
by outpost fighting and foraging,—that is, plundering exploits,| who has at least risked his neck for his King, in the 
more or less sanguinary. No doubt there were instants when ‘old city and castle, which, sitting between the Bolira and 
gleams of success encouraged his hopes and bewildered }the Segre, above the point where the mountain torrents fF 
onlookers; when his cousin Alfonso swept down upon Cuenca, | together, blocks up one of the roads into France. The siege 
a mere useless, freebooting raid ; when his divisional Generals | has been resolutely pressed, the resistance has been soldier-like, 
went forth upon promenades along the left Ebro bank, and his | and the surrender, although a successful assault might have 
active partisans seized locomotives, cut telegraphs, and plun- | been delivered, has been effected by famine. The chief merit 
dered even churches, close to the Nationalist head-quarters ;| in the operation seems to have lain in the skill which rendered 
when Saballs tried so audaciously to surprise Puycerda, when | relief impossible, and in the prompt seizure, at all costs, of those 
Seo de Urgel was captured, and not only Catalonia, but | points of vantage whence absolute command of the castle, it 
Aragon, appeared to be in peril. Virtually, however, all these | water-supply, and means of active defence could be obtained. 
successes were delusive. They were isolated fragments, and } Martinez Campos, the King-maker, deserves the credit, at least, 
did not form a well-jointed piece of solid work, which alone | for this work. He more than paved the way for the upshot 
gives permanence and power to the offensive in war. Ever | unconditional surrender—which the arrival of Jovellar made 
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inevitable. Mace : 
t and, respected alike in both camps, one cannot be surprised 


tbat, while he was | 
Duguesclin, or King John of F rance, to return at an appointed 
time —n0 such considerat ion should have been shown 
towards the belligerent Bishop, who was, and is, kept a 
close prisoner, under watchful guard. Whether the Govern- 
ment will have the courage to inflict an exemplary punis! ment 
on the warrior-priest, or even upon Don Carlos himself, should 
they catch him, is more than doubtful. But until some severe 
chastisement falls upon a selfish pretender and his sacerdotal 
allies, the tranquillity of at least two so-called Latin nations 
will continue to be in constant peril from their ambition and 
fanaticism. 


On the main theatre of warfare no essential change has | 


recently occurred. Don Carlos, like Hadji Stavros, is King of 
the Mountain, but his followers only quit that shelter to meet 
with defeat, or at least frustration. It has long since been 


correctly observed that no crown can be won by sitting on the | 


hills, and that until he could cross the Ebro, the Bourbon 
pretender had no chance of success. That he has kept a realin 
at bay for so many years is creditable io his hardy Generals 
and brave soldiery, but it is absurd to suppose,no matter how 
obstinate and courageous the Basques and Navarrese may be, 
that insuperable military difficulties protect them from sub- 
jugation. Nothing is more deceptive than the supposed strength 
of mountain positions, and few scenes of combat really offer 
greater opportunities to a skilful assailant. Who can doubt 
that a Soult or a Suchet, a Von Werder or Von Manteffel, an 
Ochterloney or a Pollock, with fifty or sixty thousand good 
troops, would have long ago tumbled Don Carlos into France 
or the Bay of Biscay, if they did not bring him to the block. 
Despite the indisputable excellence of the Carlist battalions, 
they could not have stood against well-planned and steadily 
executed mancouvres. But since Concha fell, the Spanish 
Generals have been able to do nothing save march and counter- 
march, repel foragers or raiders, and relieve the threatened 
towns in the debateable land. Now, we presume, the Ebro 
army will be reinforced from Catalonia, and a fresh effort will 
be directed against the hills. But the main reliance of 
Alfonso’s councillors will probably be upon that species of 
capitulation styled a “convenio,”—upon the discouragement 


produced by fruitless warfare, upon jealousies and quarrels in | mon itself. 


the Carlist camp, upon the somewhat violent and impulsive 
character of Carlos himself. Rumours of disintegration have 
long floated in the air; we are told of Generals dismissed or 
superseded, and even the organs of the Roman Ultramontanes 
sound forth counsels of despair. Probably if the Madrid 
authorities would guarantee the famous, much-cherished /’veros, 
offer a real amnesty to the soldiers and honourable terms to 
the officers, the base of the rebellion would be underinined, 
and the Pretender would be compelled to fly in order to save 
himself from the falling ruins. But we have not yet reached 


that pass. 


sular war shows how arduous is the task of preventing hardy 
and shifty sea-dogs from landing cargoes on the coast between 
the Bidassoa and the Bilbao rivers. The English Adiiralty 
could not, or at least did not, do it in 1813-14. The Spanish 
steamers, however, would be better employed in blockading 
than bombarding, and more activity and 
be shown than is now exhibited. But the Navy will not ter- 
lminate war, nor will its shortcomings materially defer the 
end. If the Nation. is to conquer by next spring, the work 
will have to be acco: , 


uplished by a stiff combination of 


diplomacy and fighting ashore, and the signs now visible on 
|apparent in these placards, errors which have the threefold 
vice of misleading the Labourers themsel) 


sides point to such a desirable result. 


A WORD TO AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 

\ ] Ehave received certain placards and handbills announcing 

Y a-series of mass meetings on behalf of Farm-Labourers, 
Which are to be held in the West of England during the 
Present month. The placards are headed by a rough woodcut 
Tepresenting various incidents of agricultural life. There is an 
unbeautiful Ceres presenting a quartern loaf to a very stout 
farmer and a very thin labourer, with the injunction to “ share | 
fairly.” There are a long array of fat cattle, bearing prizes ex- | 
Pressed in guineas, and an equally long array of lean men, 
Women, and children, bearing prizes expressed in shillings. | 

ere is the policeman arresting a husband who has taken a 





Lizarraga seems to be a Spaniard of the nobler | 


liberated on parole—giving his word, like a | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ere . 5 

| of his many miseries. 
} 

| 


The allies of Carlos in Europe still supply him | 
with arms and munition, and experience as old as the Penin- | 


‘alle 


scamanship might 


rabbits.” There is the long ascent to the workhouse 
and the pauper’s grave, and the only means of escaping 
from this fate, in the shape of an emigrant steamer 
bound for Canada, with the exhortation, * Best men. get 
ready.” The handbills are similarly adorned. some with a 
cut of a skeleton ploughing, while a farmer, who is not at all 
a skeleton, looks on approvingly; and others with a more 
obscure presentation of the farmer in the shape of an ass 
ridden by the labourer, the tax collector, and the landlord all 
at once, and kicking viciously at the agitator who is apparently 
trying to lift the labourer off his back. The literary matter 
is identical in the placards and the handbills. The meetings 
| are for the * underpaid and half-starved land-drudges of Wilts 
and Somerset, who have had to keep their wives and bring up 
their families on 6s, to 10s. per week, and live in hovels worse 
than stables.” The “ working folks of the West,” the “ Dis- 
senters of the West,” the * Liberals of the West” are reminded 
that their interests and those of the labourers are identical, 
and are asked to cousider* whoare the greatest thieves, those who 
| steal the commons from the people, or those who take the rabbits 
| from the Commons?” And then, by way of conclusion, comes 
| the labourer’s curse and the labourer’s prayer. “To the State 
|Church, Ichabod! To the unpaid Magistrates, Tekel! 
Woe to the unfaithful Charity Trustees! Woe to the men 
| who cause the heart of the widow to mourn, and the fatherless 
children to starve in the streets! Wanted, for the 
labourers and other toilers, the franchise, school-board, peace, 
| and plenty.” 
| It would not be worth while to notice the faults of taste 
| displayed in these handbills, They are probably designed, in 
| the first instance, to secure the attendance of farm-labourers 
| at the meetings, and for this purpose they are not ill conceived. 
| They embody the grievances which are most present to the 
|labourer’s mind; low wages, poor living, the hardness of 
employers, the severity of magistrates, the loss of common 
| grazing-grounds, the diversion of doles to other purposes, the 
| prohibition to catch rabbits, the insufficiency of out-door relief, 
| and the inevitable necessity of making choice between that and 
| the workhouse. They further embody the labourer’s ideas as 
| to the causes to which his wretchedness is to be traced. The 
right of pasturing his pig or his goose on the common is con- 
fused in his uninformed imagination with a right to the com- 
The glebe which the parson selfishly enjoys, or 
the great tithes which have been appropriated by the squire, 
stand to him for the State Church. The Charity Trustees are 
credited by him with the eommand of funds which, if they 
were properly employed, would go far to remedy some at least 
The demand for the franchise conveys 
little more to him perhaps than the demand for peace and 
plenty, but he is beginning to understand that to raise wages 
is a more complicated process than he at first thought, and he 


} 


| 


iarm 


thinks that a vote will somehow help on its attainment. For 

the same reason, he is coming to set a higher value on 

though the ery for per- 

haps prompted by the wish to * Dissen- 
I | 

West,” rather than by any belief on the part 


er has deliberate 


} s 7) ; > 7 * 
education, Penoo: boards 1s 


please the 
ters of the 
of the authors of the placards that the labou 
providing education. If, there- 
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liou Oi 


preierence ior this 
errors than those of 


fore, there were no other taste to be 
d 


ged against these appeals, they might fairly be passed over, 
in consideration of the practical cleverness with which they 
are adapted to their immediate object. The wise man chooses 
his tools in view of the work he wishes to do with them. The 
pickaxe is not as pretty an instrument as the lancet, but it is 
quit » as useful in its proper place. 

Unfortunately there are graver errors than those of 


} 


taste 


s, of raising up 


ing the ennnities 
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imade or implied in 





needless enmities against them, and of em! 


uready in existence. Some of the charge 


' these handbills are not true, others are not true in the sense in 


which they are employed, others are true, but do not sustain the 
inference which it is intended should be drawn from them. When 
these various kinds of accusation are mingled together, the 
whole is certain to be judged by the demerits of the weakest 
parts. Such general truths as there are in these handbills will 
be lost sight of, in the indignation excited by the discovery of 
the particular falsehoods. Many persons who have been half- 
convinced that as the franchise cannot be long withheld from the 
Labourers it would be better to give it to them promptly, will be 
led to feel that men whoare so prejudiced and unreasonable in their 


rabbit for his sick wife, and a distant view of the county gaol, | judgments about their own affairs must be kept without a vote at 
With the inscription, “10,000 criminals made annually through | any cost. The better class of farmers, who admit that there is 
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much in the condition of the labourer that needs mending, will 
come to think that men who are so wrong-headed in their 
complaints are really beyond the reach of improvement, and 
must remain the drudges that they have always been. Farmers 
of a lower order, who see their own condition painted in fancy 
colours, will easily persuade themselves that the picture of the 
labourers’ condition is equally untrue to nature. In every 
way, the battle which the labourers have to fight will be made 
harder by such representations as are contained in these fly- 
sheets. Friends will be alienated and enemies will be en- 





We do not ourselves hold that the fact that the 





couraged. 


labourers resort to these unworthy weapons is any argument | 


against giving them votes. The use of Parliamentary modes of 
warfare must follow, not precede, admission to the Parliamentary 
arena, 
a Member of the House of Commons, they would use very dif- 
ferent language. They write in this way because they know 
that there are neither Members nor candidates among those 
whom they address, There was a time when the artisans were 
to the full as wild in their denunciations of capitalists as the 
labourers now are in their denunciations of farmers. They 
have ceased to be so of late years, because the knowledge that 
they had only to impress their views upon Parliament to ensure 
their recognition, led them instinctively to state their complaints 
in terms which Parliament would listen to. The violence of these 
handbills is but the utterance natural to an unrepresented class. 
But though our own estimate of the labourers’ claim to the fran- 
chise is not altered, it is perfectly certain that the estimate formed 
of it by many other persons will be very sensibly altered. * You 
have been trying,’ it will be said, ‘to persuade us that these 
agricultural labourers are as quiet and inoffensive as the pre- 
sent possessors of the franchise. Now that we see them closer, 
they turn out to be a set of incendiary fanatics, who shrink 
from no falsehood, provided it is sensational, and who live in 
a political world which is altogether of their own conceiving. 
Let them at least give some evidence of their power to see 
facts as they are, before you give them the opportunity of try- 
ing to make facts what they would have them.’ There is a 
primd facie force about this reasoning which will certainly 
have weight with many of those to whom it is addressed. It 
can be answered by other reasoning, but it is a great and need- 
Jess injury to the labourers’ cause that it should have to be 
answered at all. 

It is not only the violence of these handbills that leads us 
to speak of them in this way. They are still more to be | 
lamented by reason of the ignorance which they imply, and to 
which they are meant to appeal. It does not follow because 
the wages of farm-labourers might be raised without the farmer 
being ruined, that the farmers’ present profits are too large. 
The probability is, that in a country where land is valued much 
more as a short-cut to political influence and social position 
than as a mere investment, there might be a very considerable 
fall in rents, without touching the point at which it would 
cease to be worth a man’s while to go on letting his 
land. There is a good deal of unintentional truth 
in the woodeut of the farmer who has to bear on his 
single back the landlord, the labourer, and the tax-collector. 
Again, the workhouse, which is given so prominent a place at 
the head of the placard, is really the only practicable alternative 
to that disastrous system of out-door relief which has at once | 
enabled and compelled the farmer to keep wages low. If the 
labourers knew their own interests, it is out-door, not in-door | 
relief that they would attack. Granting the truth of all that can | 
be said against the preservation of ground-game, it is not | 
the labourer who is forbidden to eat rabbits, but the farmer, | 
1 to provide food for them, whois the real sufferer 
‘0, and would be the real gainer by their 





who is compel! 
by their pres 
destruction. The abuse of enclosures is a perfectly fair ground 
of complaint against Parliament, and against the landowners | 
who have persuaded Parliament to sanction their appro- 
priations, but the labourers’ theory of Commons is equally 
incompatible with their maintenance as public property, 
while it would probably add less to the produce of the country. 
There is much mismanagement of charitable endowments, but 
those who wish to put them to uses from which the labourers 
would derive real benefit, usually find their most obstinate 
opponents in the labourers themselves. Probably the authors 
of these handbills know, or shrewdly suspect this, and only 
it is pleasanter to speak smooth things to the 
ell them the plain truth. They may de- 
pend upon it that, in the long-run, no cause is ever furthered 
by such expedients. If they wish to put off the extension of 
the county franchise to the most distant possible day, they 
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need do nothing more than persevere in the policy which they 
seem too often to have adopted. That policy is as short-sighted 
|in their own interest as it is in that of the labourers, Those 
who are now impressed by it will discover before long that it 
is a policy which leads to nothing, and though its authors will 
not be the only sufferers by its adoption, they will assuredly 


| 
| be among the earliest and the most helpless, 


SPECULATION IN THE FAR WEST. 

"| pace of life is curiousiy related to geographical facts, 

: If we take as normal the rate of the social pulse-heat in 
our own country, the life of societies in Central Europe seems 
intolerably slow, while that of communities beyond the Atlantie 
is painfully fast. These, however, are medial instances, ff 
we look, on the one side, at China, we perceive utter stagna. 
tion; if, on the other side, we glance at the seething activity 
of the more distant States of the American Union, we ar 
dazzled by the quick and whirling currents of the stream, 
California is so far removed from England that we have little 
| direct intercourse with Californian business. Few, probably, in 
this country knew anything of the conditions of speculation onthe 
Pacific Coast, when the news came of the sudden stoppage of the 
| Bank of California and the resulting panic. Nor, although the 
crisis has affected some important monetary interests, is it asa 
| fact in the speculative world that this failure deserves notice, 
Banking failures are always serious, but we should not think 
}of calling attention to this one, if it did not involve the 
| dramatic ending of a typical career. The collapse of the Bank 
of California was at once followed by the suicide of the Presi- 
| dent, or, as we should say, the Managing Director, Mr. William 
©. Ralston, for many years celebrated as the wealthiest man 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and the most munificent host— 
Royal personages not excepted—in the whole world. 

The Banking business of California, and of that whole 
section of the United States which is known in America as the 
* Pacific Slope,” is conducted under very peculiar conditions, 
California produces gold, and like all gold-producing countries, 
sternly rejects an inconvertible paper currency. But by her 
geographical position California is separated from the countries 
that habitually do their business in specie by many thousands 
of miles of land and sea. The interval is filled by an 
agglomeration of energetic communities habitually employing 
paper in all their business transactions, and in times of pres 
sure creating an unexpected and entirely immeasurable drain 
of gold. When such a drain occurs concurrently with the 


| ° 
demand for cash on the part of depositors, a bank compelled 


habitually to use specie, whether by law or by unwritten 
but irreversible usage, is certain to be placed in a difficulty. 
Only a very careful adherence to sound and strict principles of 
banking can save such a concern in such a crisis; but sound 
banking principles, as we understand them in these old countries, 
would in California be despised as the very pedantry of prudence, 
At any rate, the man who was at the head of the Bank of 
California was not one who was likely to show deference to 
traditions which stood in the way of his purposes. Mr. 
Ralston, who was barely forty-seven years of age when he 
ended his life by his own act the other day, was by birth 
a Western man, and began life, it is said, as a * hand” on 
a Mississippi steamer. It is certain that he afterwards 
served on the steamship route from New York to San Fran- 
ciseo by Aspinwall and Panama. But in 1852, or thereabouts, 
he established himself permanently in the great Californian 
seaport, and in a dozen years acquired an immense popular 
influence, which he used to promote the interests of the Bank 
of California, established under his auspices in 1865. This 
institution was energised by Ralston’s unswerving faith in 
the destinies of the Pacific Coast, and in this faith he 
was ardently supported by the people. He and they believed 


‘that almost anything could be done with California if the 


capital needed were forthcoming, and Ralston, with unhesi- 
tating confidence, applied the funds which accumulated 
in his Bank in reproductive enterprises, with the full con- 
sent of the vast majority of the people who dealt with him. 
One result was that he amassed an enormous fortune, which 4 
couple of years ago was estimated at four millions sterling. But 
in addition to this, he acquired a power in the Pacific States 
such as few men in a private station have ever wielded. He 
and his partners ruled the Nevada silver mines, and had an 


‘influence over nearly all the great speculative enterprises of the 


Far West. Ralston came to be looked upon as almost omml- 
potent in business. With a wave of his wand he could 
open a mine, construct a railway, and almost create 4 
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province. His hospitalities were well-nigh as enormous as 
his wealth, and as untiring as his energy in business. All the 
week he worked ceaselessly at a thousand undertakings, and on 
Sunday his splendid mansion at Belmont, some twenty miles 
from San Francisco, was open to a constantly recruited gather- 
ing of guests. This palace, as one who seems to have known 
him personally tells us, “ had sleeping-rooms for 90 persons, 


and here it was a common thing for him to entertain 75 | 


guests at breakfast, 150 at dinner, and then to give a ball to 
500 on the same evening!” His commercial supremacy was 
the foundation of a vast political power, and both combined 
to excite the passionate and relentless envy that was the 
instrument of his downfall. 

Since the collapse of the bank and the suicide of Mr. Ralston 
his memory has been assailed with savage calumny, but so far 
as our present information enables us to judge, there is little 
or no ground for imputing to Mr. Ralston or his associates any 
worse offence—though this, according to the code of commer- 
cial morality accepted in Europe, is a very serious offence—than 
that of conducting banking business upon speculative principles. 
To an English banker, the conduct of Mr. Ralston in flinging 


the capital of his bank into “ reproductive ” undertakings, | 
such as mines, railways, canals, irrigation works, hotel- 


building, and so forth, must appear not only immoral, 
but insane. But there are two considerations which 
may diminish the severity of the condemnation that 


we must in any case pass upon Mr. Ralston’s policy. In) 
the first place, the people of the State of California who were | 


depositors and shareholders in the Bank cordially approved and 
sustained what may appear to us the reckless action of the 
President. But, further, he and they appeared to be justified 
in their confidence by an experience of financial methods which, 
though condemned by European maxims of business, had already 
brought in an abundant harvest of gain, both to the individual 
speculators and to the community. They failed to perceive that 
as society in California became organised, enterprises which were 
moderately safe under a simpler system, or which, at all events, 
were justified by commercial necessities, passed into the category 
of reckless speculations, and should have been stan:ped with the 
disapproval of all moderate and prudent men, The merchants 
of San Francisco who, in the height of the gold-fever, en- 
couraged the policy of * developing the resources of the State” 


without counting the cost, and who subsequently backed Mr. | 


Ralston’s enthusiasm for Californian progress with heaps of 
hard money, have grown, it is said, “conservative.” The margin 
of profit in commercial dealings has become narrower, and 
traders are compelled to look more carefully at the conditions 
under which their unused capital is held by banks of deposit. 
The Bank of California, under Mr. Ralston’s government, pro- 
fessed to hold money at call, yet the capital it held was in- 
vested in enterprises, many of which could not possibly return 
a profit or pay back their loans for years. Those of the San 
Francisco merchants and capitalists who had grown conservative 
quietly withdrew from these risks, and the consequent decline 
of legitimate business forced the Bank more and more into purely 
speculative courses. The position that Mr, Ralston had attained 
in the State, commercially, politically, and even socially, had made 


him many enemies, and these, according to the most intelligible , 


version of the recent transactions, taking advantage of the drain 


of gold and of the ordinary demands of the harvest-time, , 


organised a run upon the house which compelled a suspension 
of payments, The fact that Mr. Ralston took refuge in 


suicide from the thronging pressure of his troubles has been | 
interpreted as an evidence of his guilt, but it seems more pro- | 


bable that nothing worse than gross imprudence will be proved 
against his memory, and that the true motive of his rash and 
miserable ending will be shown to be the disappointment of 
ambitious hopes, neither base nor selfish, which beguiled a 
powerful, though ill-regulated mind. 


SCIENCE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
NOWHERE, perhaps, is the curious conservatism of the 
~ 


English character more strongly displayed than in the | 
management of our great Public Schools. During the past three | 


hundred years, the spread of scientific knowledge has revolu- 


tionised European modes of thought, has fundamentally 


altered the European idea of the Universe, of the Earth’s 
place in the grand whole, and of man’s place on the earth, 


and has profoundly modified European social life and poli- | 


tical institutions; but to our great Schools, Science has been 
as if it had made no progress. To those who have regulated 
the studies of those places of learning, it has not appeared at all 


i 


important that English gentlemen should be able to follow 
with intelligence the fruitful researches to which the pioneers 
of modern thought were devoting themselves, should be capable 
of appreciating the discoveries which were abridging space, ap- 
proximating classes, and calling into existence industries, acti- 
vities, and relations that are gradually transforming the ancient 
order of things,—in a word, that they should be in sympathy 
with the modern spirit. It speaks well for the healthy influence 
exercised by the peculiar organisation of our public schools, 
perhaps also for the inherent vigour of the race, that 
our upper classes, nevertheless, have not lost their hold 
upon the nation, have not become mere obstructions, as in 
France, or sunk into /fuinéants, as in parts of Italy. But we 
must not embark upon the interesting political speculation 
which is thus opened up before us, Of course such a state of 
things has not been allowed to continue without protest and 
controversy, and some little has been done to make room for 
science-teaching in our schools. It has, however, been very 
little. The Sixth Report of the Royal Commission on scientific 
instruction now lies before us. It is confined exclusively to an 
examination into the provision made in the various secondary 
schools throughout the country for the teaching of science, 
and this is what appears. Returns, more or less complete, 
were received from 128 endowed schgols in all, and out of 
this total, “science is taught in only 63, and of these only 13 
have a laboratory, and only 18 apparatus, often very scanty.” 
Even these figures, however, give but a very imperfect notion 
of the neglect with which Science is treated. It will hardly 
be believed that there are no more than 18 of these schools 
which devote as much as four hours in the week to scientific 
instruction, that 16 actually afford no longer time than two 
hours a week, and seven think an hour sufficient. These, 
however, are the good examples. There are 30 schools in 
which no definite time whatever is allotted to scientific study. 
Again, out of the 128 schools, only 13 give any place at all 
to science in their examinations, and “only two attach a 
weight to science in the examinations equal to that of classics 
or mathematics.” 

If, now, we attempt to account for this extraordinary neglect 
of Science, in a country whose greatness, if not its very inde- 
pendence, depends upon the skill of its population in using the 
forces of Nature as their servants, we find the blame to rest in 
a very great measure on the Universities. The older Univer- 
sities were founded and attained celebrity at a time when 
Natural Science did not exist, and they have never admitted 
science to an equality with classics and mathematics. The 
feeling of Oxford and Cambridge has naturally guided the 
Public Schools. The masters are, almost without exception, 
even to-day, Oxford and Cambridge men, and are penetrated 
with the Oxford and Cambridge spirit. Moreover, the parents 
of the boys, and the boys themselves, necessarily attach im- 
portance to the studies which will win honours and distinction 
at the Universities, while they disregard studies that will in no 
way help them in their careers. Lastly, the neglect of science 
at the Universities causes the schools to suffer from a want of 
competent teachers. Most of the Head Masters in their evidence 
refer to this difficulty, but at the same time, they are unwilling 
to look elsewhere for the kind of men they want. Thus the 
Head Master of Rugby says:—*I would here observe that a 
mere chemist, geologist, or naturalist, however eminent 
in his own special department, would hardly be able to take 
his place in a body of Masters composed of University men, 
without some injurious effect upon the position which science 
ought to occupy in the school...... In preferring the 
two older Universities, I do so only by reason of their 
stronger general sympathies with public-school teaching. 
I am aware that if I merely wanted a highly scientific man in 


‘any branch, I might find him equally in Dublin, London, or at 


a Scotch University.” In plain language, trades-unionism for- 
bids an ugly competition. Nothing illustrates this better than 
the fact that in the large middle-class schools which look rather 
to the University of London than to Oxford and Cambridge— 
and which are, very rarely, endowed schools, usually, indeed, 
private schools of a high order—science is already taught, 
and taught well, to a very large extent. The reason is simple, 
The University of London requires proof of thorough scientific 
teaching, even in her earliest examination,—the Matriculation 
examination. And what she requires she gets, just as what 
Oxford and Cambridge require, they get. 

A second cause of the neglect of science-teaching is the 
poverty of a great number of the schools. The Royal 
Commissioners admit the force of this plea, but they point 
out that the difficulty is not insuperable, even in the cases 
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of the smallest schools. In fact, they show in detail | fully belongs to it in the school curriculum, and should bg 
that very fair and even valuable work may be done with | regarded by the boys as of equal importance with their other 
the aid of extremely cheap apparatus, much of which the | work, it is clearly necessary, as the Commissioners recommend, 
students themselves can be taught to make. Another and | that it should form part of the regular school course, through 
a more formidable difficulty is the want of time. Students are | which every boy is, as a rule, expected to pass. 
now-a-days expected to master so many subjects, that teachers 
generally declare it impossible to add to the list. But it is 
e ¢ e e ‘ rT 4 TATTATOVIG oF v4. . os 
obvious that this difficulty can be overcome by a rearrange- CARDINAL MANNING'S STRING OF “BEADS.” 
ment of studies. In the multitude of subjects now required ge seer MANNING preached a remarkable sermon jp 
of schoolboys, some are far more important than others. All, Manchester last Sunday, when reopening the Church of 
no doubt, have a utility of their own, but as means of develop- Augustine. Ie pressed home with great vigour the favourite 
ing the mental faculties there is a great difference of value principle of the Roman Catholics,—that any really divine re. 
betwedn them. The remedy 18, then, to strike out of the | yelation implies also a permanent divine guarantee of some kind 
- : a oe - 4 = J P . " 2 ‘ ps ie = 
curricula the least valuable studies. An additional method of against misconceptions and misinterpretations of that revelation, 
getting over the difficulty is to shorten the time now given to | Indeed, he made use of a vivid, and perhaps a rather dangerously 
nadine anitieaate _ are , > Sel | at a : esi : 
the leading subjects. It will be understood that the Royal | graphic, image to enforce his meaning. Urging on his hearers 
a — ae to psoas —— or mathe- | that every repudiation of the authority of the Roman See had 
— " ee the old and — 5) / _— ers) ‘ | resulted in doctrinal ‘confusion, contention, contradiction,” and 
{ thea ay" assie area yr are 2 Ss p “0 g | ‘ . . . ’ q ‘2 
- ce eopae sedi i = vr .- educationa | the ‘‘wasting and perishing” of every germ of divine truth re. 
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and we Aave no coubt fat all men who Aave a right 0 21 | he remarked that ‘little by little men found it impossible for 
opinion on the question and are not committed to a theory I : h Ran cll ae 3 Saree : 
5 Regen tages ete +,» | beads to hang together without a thread, and having denied the 
will agree with them—that Classics, Mathematics, and Natural | ,... ’ . : 
RB: : ? : divine authority upon which all truth rested, having broken the 
Science, all three posse%s a high educational value, and conse- ee ; ee 
‘ge . ¢ | thread upon which all these jewels of divine truth were strung 
quently, they propose that all three shall be taught efficiently. | heaving denied Ghedicvine enthesity of tha Chunk. ther bantn tet . 
3 ¥ v Z # ca 4 Fe . , » . as 10r , »C ve) > vey: 

But they declare their opinion, at the same time, that both | a coal os 4 o “is 1 : t ag pe " , = rd _— rib 
. . “er iz: ; "A10) ( ty Y ¢ op . > ‘ as . rare le 
classics and mathematics can be taught as efficiently as ever “ ~~ hows i a ef eceneian ohe ; ~ a nad were Sant 
without so great an expenditure of time. | the pure rationalism which accepts no truth which human reason 

caine @ 3 - ; : , , ._ |is not itself competent to demonstrate. That is a fresh as 
This brings us to the test-question of the inquiry,—Can | _ 1 fogs . agg 5 . : 
er pie Bene vg Caps ae . A well as a vigorous image. Most English Protestants might 
Science be taught in our Public Schools without injury to the | || : : es : 
’ ST rae "gigi Eas ene ;. | accept it at once, as putting in strong relief not only the strength, 
general scholarship? And on this point some very valuable s : Mince 4 
os : : . eo | but the weakness of the Roman Church. We might well say, ‘ Yes, 
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previously shown no interest in, or power over, their school | doctrine is added which immediately becomes binding on Catholie 
. consciences, even though pious Catholics yesterday rejected it as 
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studies. Generally speaking, however, the best boys in classics 2 
are the best also in natural science.” The last sentence is|* paradox. As anew saint is added to the Calendar, or a new 
significant, as bearing on the question we are here considering. holy place is dowried with a special indulgence, and is placed upon 
Mr. Wilson, who had had long experience at Rugby, gives still the pilgrims catalogue, so new doctrines are annexed to the long 
more decisive testimony :—* The opinion of the body of the | String of previous doctrines, the principle of unity being, at least 
Masters,” he says, “in brief,is this... .. . the school, as a | for the conscience of the believer, simply the outward string of 
whole, is better for it, and the scholarship is not worse. The ecclesiastical authority on which all alike are strung, and not any 
number of boys whose industry and attention are not caught by necessity for demonstrating the inward and organic unity of them 
any school stu ly is markedly less : there is more respect for work all. Let the string break, and the doctrines all roll away in different 
and for ability in the different fields now open to boys; and though | directions, like the beads off a necklace, for they hung together 
pursued often with great vigour, and sometimes with great success, | by no mutual attraction of one for the other, but solely by the 
| word of the authoritative Church which was the voucher for one 


by boys distinguished in classics, it is not found to interfere with | 
their proficiency in classics, nor are there any symptoms of | and allalike.’ Weare quite aware that Cardinal Manning would 


over-work in the school.” There is much more to the same | warmly repudiate this inference from his image. He would say, of 
effect, but we content ourselves with these extracts, and pass | course, that though to the human reason, when it sets itself up as 
on to the recommendations of the Commissioners. Those are | judge of these supernatural things, the inner bonds which keep trath 
in all public and endowed schools a substantial | together are liable to disappear, and the various articles of faith to 
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but two,—that 
portion of the time allotted to study should, throughout the | seem to be no better united than the beads ona rosary by the string 
whole course, be devoted to natural science, which, subject to | which connects them, yet that the mind of the Church grasped the 
the discretion of the Governing Bodies, should not be less than | unity and integrity of the truth before formulating the individual 
ix hours a week; and that in all examinations not less than | doctrines by virtue of which that whole was reduced into the 
coin eal ee ae ey ee ae CE eS ; s ‘"" 
one-sixth of the marries should be apportioned to natural science. | pyman form of creeds and confessions, But though the Cardinal 
It will be seen that the Commis age eller of opinion that | yould certainly say this, he leaves it open to Protestants to reply, 
i getliiarn cea should —_— with the school studies, On | _< if this be so, why do you, then, attach so exclusive an import- 
this question thev have collected a lar ass of evidence. al . ‘ * P 
oad, amare mes. have ¢ lt RR large pect Ae id _ a ance to the authority of the Church as the guarantee of truth? 
hay 1 herr Yt a 1 r ro sovera st ouis . ee ° ° ° e . 
ey § ig a . yy tee Se SN SS AePEEES EX nrg 4 | Tf it is possible to recognise directly the links between this and 
, + 2 ptlae structic selienca lay advan- ‘s ‘ } 
ae a t ae elect that spe "3 pr aay sa a that divine truth, why does not the Church rest her case on this 
ageously be given to young children. t of course, yOu . F : : i 
, ste Bic, per y ip : hi et tl] ° hild esac iti spiritual evidence, instead of appealing to her barren authority as 
pe necessary to adapt the teaching to the children’s capacities. ‘ - ree 
mh 7 “4 I ie 3, Sedhe-ghecnmage ered | ot string which can alone keep together the various jewels 
Nobody who has watched the delighted interest with which Je ? z : f th 
eae. a a oe eT “ie - of her crown?’ And in point of fact, the real drift of the 
children listen to simple explanations of the rising and setting |, ,. ai Pua Panne ae 5° 
, “ge . + . | Cardinal’s sermon on *‘ Jesus Christ and him Crucified ” was pre- 
of the sun, of the changes of the moon, of the ebb and flow of | ~ i ee > pics secaft h 
Pari ; s _, cisely this, —that spiritual allegiance to Christ is not nearly enoug 
the tides, and of other great natural phenomena, can doubt, we | ; ‘ : é : Bes tud 
: SE SE ‘ ee : _ for the health of the soul without adding to it humility of attitude 
think, that in this opinion the Commissioners are right. In these ; ; seagen ilit 
verlasti he ae tt balks towards the Roman Catholic Church asa teacher, whereas humility 
everlasting wonders, the interest of each successive generation rpenortonias de the & Catholic Churel sonakartl 
awakens with the dawn of intelligence. Another excellent | ° op si coe r <9 - ee , ree sehr ‘ uisite 
. - 2 3 . . . . > . y aces a re 
feature of the Commissioners’ recommendations is that scientific | CPUS 1 for the soul, and will necessarily incluc ry nape wa : 
instruction should form part of the regular school-work of | i” relation to the feeling towards the person of C — es a9 
iti » i > ve a 
every school, and should by no means be relegated to | position seems to us to involve, even from the peng hich 
“modern” schools, or “modern sides” of existing schools. | lic’s point of view, a paradox at least as striking as that whe 
the Cardinal was trying to press home to Protestants in his 


Indeed, it would be difficult to devise a plan better calculated . : 
to discredit scientific study in schools than that of the Modern sermon of last Sunday. What he wished to make Protestants 


Department, which “is regarded as of inferior rank to the believe was that they or their intellectual posterity must neces 
Classical, is under-officered, and derives little advantage or sarily, in the natural order of things, come to throw off their be- 
strength from its connection with the grammar-school. “It is. lief in Christ, for want of a final authority by which to interpret 
rather an excrescence than an organic part of the school. It and harmonise their conceptions of revealed truth. But what he 
exists rather by sufferance than with strong approval.” In_ will certainly make them believe is, that the divine attraction 
order that scientific study should take the place which right- | which has so often made men, to use St. Paul’s strong expresslo2, 
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«éknow nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified,” is entirely 
insufficient for the purposes of Roman Catholic Christianity, since 
a great part of Cardinal Manning’s sermon was devoted to proving 
that this state of mind, which he admitted to have prevailed in 
many Protestant Churches in a particular stage of their develop- 
ment, and which he called ‘‘pietism,” is the certain parent of the 
rationalism by which it has frequently been succeeded. In other 
words, the true Christian, as Roman Catholics think, must 
come to the Church first, and to Christ only as the Church 
directs, or he will not go straight at all. It is not the 
personal attitude to Christ which is the string to keep the 
beads of doctrine together, but the personal attitude towards 
the infallible Church ; while the personal relation to Christ is only 
one of the beads, even though it be the most important of all, 
which is so strung. If you go obediently to the Church, say the 
Roman Catholics, you are sure of the right relation to the Head 
of the Church. But if you only go obediently to the Head of the 
Church, so far from being sure of the right relation to the Church, 
you may, perhaps, be almost sure of the wrong; you may be on 
the straight road to rationalism, like the Pietists of the German, 
and the Puritans of the English Reformation. 

The truth is, that nothing is easier than to show that to 
cling close to an organised and continuous external autho- 
rity is the best chance for ensuring a certain amount of 
doctrinal continuity and identity of language in expressing 
the thoughts of the human mind on themes so great as 
those of a divine revelation,—though nothing is so hard as to 
show that a submission of that kind was ever demanded from the 
first generation of believers, or could bave been implied in the 
common spiritual fascination which drew all alike into one com- 
munity of faith. Every rational observer will agree, to a great 
extent, with Cardinal Manning, when he insists that Protestantism 
has, in fact, disintegrated Christian dogma, and that it was indeed 
quite inevitable that it should do so. When minds of all shades 
of moral and intellectual culture begin to try to form their own 
impressions of a body of teaching so mysterious and so infinitely 
above us as the Christian revelation, it is inevitable that all 
kinds of intellectual confusion will result. But whether that is an 





| 


authority at all. The person and character of Christ are set forth 
in every sort of light and steeped in every kind of glory, and that 
is all. Certainly ‘ Pietism,’ as Cardinal Manning calls it, has a 
much stronger case than Ecclesiasticism, in the story of the acts 
and discourses of Christ. That for centuries uniformity of profes- 
sion covered a vast deal of the widest possible divergence in the 
real apprehension of the facts of revelation, is certainly true; and 
the acceptance of a creed on the mere authority of the Church was 
always as different from what is properly meant by belief, as the 
child’s belief in an astronomical truth announced to him by his 
elders, from the astronomer’s belief in it. Cardinal Manning's 


| view of Christianity no doubt has the advantage of presenting 


a string of historical continuity on which the beads of his con- 
fession are strung, but it has the great disadvantage that it looks 
far less like the Christianity of the Gospels than almost any 
Protestant view that could be named. The ‘thread’ on which 
he hangs his beads was not spun then. It took a long his- 
torical development to spin any such thread for the beads of 
Christian belief. The primary Christian view of Christ as him- 
self the sum of Christianity, which Cardinal Manning regards, 
not without some justice, as the parent of modern rationalism,— 
though it is a rationalism which will ultimately lead back to the 
belief from which it started,—is, we believe, wholly incompatible 
with the Roman Catholic view of submission to the Church as 
the only safe approach to God, The theory which makes the 
string of authority more important than any of the doctrinal 
beads it contains is a theory which necessarily subordinates the 
spirit to the understanding, the conscience to the intellect, the 
affections to the judgment of the disciple. And that is a theory 
which, however much there may be to be said in favour of it 
from various points of view, has hardly even a vestige of support 
in the primitive records of the Christian revelation. 





SERVANTS’ CHARACTERS. 
T is probably not very often that a lady will be quite so im- 
prudent, and we must add so unscrupulous, in her mani- 
festations of good-will to a person in want of a place, as was Mrs. 


argument either, on the one hand, in favour of an infallible Webster Biss, who recently ‘* presented her compliments to Mrs. 
human authority on the subject, or, on the other hand, against |; Edward Helm,” and assured that lady that a woman who had 


the possibility of reaching any final result at all, is quite another 
question. As to the former question, it seems to us that the 
most orthodox of Roman Catholics themselves have gone through, 


never been in her service at all, but who had been known 
to her as a visiting acquaintance before she fell into dis- 
tressed circumstances, had “lived with her as cook and house- 


or will have to go through, just the same sort of intellectual and | keeper for two years, and during that time she found her 
moral fermentations as we heretics have gone through or are | thoroughly sober and an excellent cook, capable of making all 


going through, before they can come to accept really and spiritu- | kinds of side-dishes, soups, jellies, &c.” 


ally any one of the dogmatic truths which they have previously held 


on mere authority ; and we suspect that in all ages there has been | 
quite as much real difference between the faith of the believers on | 
| fancy for seductive, though purely imaginary details quite worthy 


authority and the believers on spiritual evidence, inside the 
orthodox Church, as between the faith of the orthodox Church- 
man inside, and the heretics outside. You can’t get rid of the 
real inward difference between a child who accepts a statement on 
authority, and a man who knows why he believes it, by merely insist- 
ing that the twoaccept thesame creed. Andasto thesecond question, 
—whether an argument against the possibility of all solid conviction 
can be founded on the apparent disintegration which Christian 
faith undergoes when it is submitted to the test of each individual 
conscience, reason, and judgment,—surely it is sufficient to say 


that if any of the various beads of dogma are rally not merely strung | 


on an external thread of authority, but are organically related to 
each other in the divine nature of things, there is every reason in 
the world why we should ultimately agree in recognising this, and 
recognise it all the sooner for the hopeless fracture of that string 


| a very different story. 


| 


| 


Further, Mrs. Biss 
went on to say that *‘ Mrs. Biss would not have parted with her, 
only that she is about returning to India, and wishes to see her 
comfortably settled before she leaves,” thereby evincing a 


of an experienced novelist. If Mrs. Biss had not been a very 


| young lady, she would, however, have been more careful to learn 
the name of the caller who had recently asked her for the char- 
| acter of the same person, and who had then been told the truth. 


It never occurred to her that the lady who had heard from her 
already all she knew on the subject of the applicant for a char- 


| acter, would write to her in order to get the same facts in black 


of merely external authority from which so few Christians have as | 


yet disentangled the spiritual elements of their creed. It seems to 
us that the history of revelation has been from the first the history 


of a real divine enlightenment of the human race, confused by the | 


difficulties which necessarily attended the attempt to provide | she would tell it outright and in the barest form, we should say 


security for the continuous preservation and identification of what 
they had thus learnt in gleams and flashes. ‘The Jewish Church 
Was certainly so far from an infallible Church, that the prophets, 
who were not officials of that Church, were sent expressly to keep 
the regular officials from distorting and hiding the very truths 
they were intended to proclaim. The early Christian Church 
Was so far from an infallible Church, that the three leading Apostles 
Were all at different times sharply rebuked for their utter misap- 
prehension of the spiritual truth they were sent to teach. Instead 
of revealing an authority on the thread of which certain ‘beads’ 
of dogmatic truth were to be strung, there is hardly a word in 
the Gospels which could even suggest a continuous historical 


| Severe. 


and white, and this without making any reference to her call. 
So that, having in the meantime learned the necessitous condition of 
her former acquaintance and her urgent need of a good situation, 


| Mrs. Biss invented this little romance of kitchen experience for the 


benefit of the very visitor who had been told a day or two before 
Of course, the truth came out, and Mrs, 
Biss was fined £5 for giving a false character to the applicant 
for Mrs. Helm’s place, and no one will think the penalty too 
Indeed, except that Mrs, Biss, by acting on the maxim, 
Pecca fortiter, showed a certain contempt for half-and-halfness 
which may perhaps suggest thatJif she went near the truth at all, 


that she deserved for her kindly intentioned but very false little 
romance, the extreme penalty for this sort of deception of which the 
law admits,—which appears to be a fine of £20,—and that the £5 
penalty should be inflicted pretty freely on those feebler sinners 
who give equivocating characters,—telling white lies, or grey,— 
instead of indulging in complete romances of Mrs. Biss’s type. Few 
persons, we should suppose, are really tempted to invent such 
romances. Dut persons are tempted every day to suppress what 
they know, out of good-nature to the servant who is just leaving 
them, and whose chances of amendment, if he or she has been 
gravely in fault, probably depend on the suppression of the exact 
delinquencies of which they have been guilty. 
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Indeed there are no more difficult casuistic questions than those 
which present themselves even to people who would warmly condemn 
Mrs, Biss’s heroic contempt for fact on the subject of character- 
giving. Such people would generally agree that it is notallowable to 
give a false answer on the smallest detail, or even by implication, 
to any question which you are asked at all. But are you bound 
to answer every question put? Supposing there be one the 
true answer to which would be fatal to the servant’s chances, 
and you honestly believe the servant in question to be a good 
one, and likely to amend in the one particular of which you had 
had to complain, would it be always wrong to leave the question 
to which the reply must be unfavourable unanswered, and answer 
only the other questions put? Clearly the questioner, if he be 
acute, will not accept silence as a favourable answer,—indeed, is 
more likely to regard it as an unfavourable one, and yet it is 
two to one that he will not trouble himself to write again, unless 
the one answer omitted seems to him the most important of all. 
Is a man bound to tell all he knows to the disadvantage of a 
servant who has been with him, supposing the questions put to 
him fairly to cover the ground of such disadvantageous particu- 
lars? We donot think heis. He is bound, above everything, 
not to say anything false. He is bound also, we think, not to 
keep silence on anything true which comes within the scope of 
the questioner’s interrogations, if it be clearly of vital importance 
to an employer. For instance, if the character-giver have proof 
of a servant's dishonesty, and is asked, as he is always asked, as 
to honesty, he is bound to give the intelligence asked for, fatal 
as it must usually be to the servant’s chances, though of course 
he may add, if he honestly can, the expression of any opinion he 
has formed as to the prospect of amendment. Again, if he is 
asked as to sobriety, and the servant has not been immaculate in 
that respect, but has not been a serious offender, the obligation of 
answering instead of passing over the question, might depend in 
some degree on the superficial or serious character of the intemper- 
ance, and still more on the nature of the duties to be entrusted 
to the servant. To pass over in silence evidence of 
even superficial intemperance in a coachman, or any one on 
whose strict sobriety life and personal safety depend, would 
be, wy. think, wrong. But we do not think it would be wrong to 
be silent as to slight evidences of such a fault in a servant 
otherwise good and faithful, who was not to fill any capacity 
especially demanding strict sobriety. It cannot be denied that we 
owe it to the servant not to shut him out needlessly from future 
openings for amendment, as much as we owe it to the inquirer 
not to deceive him ; and since details of the faults of an unknown 
person are apt to produce a much greater relative influence on 
the mind of the intending employer than they do on the mind of 
the former master who knows exactly what they mean, silence is 
perhaps not unfrequently the nearest practicable approach to 
truth. 

Astill more difficult question is how to deal with faults suspected, 
and even so strongly suspected as to exercise a great deal of influence 
in inducing you to part with a servant, but only suspected, and not 
proved, On the one hand, it is very unjust,—knowing, as every 
master does, how often he is mistaken in even shrewd suspicions, 
—to injure the prospects of a servant who may be quite inno- 
cent of all of which he is suspected. On the other hand, it 
seems very unjust to a new employer to give him no warning at 
all of the nature of suspicions which are so grave as to influence 
you at all seriously in parting with a servant. Of course, the 
difficulty arises chiefly in relation to honesty. No one of any ex- 
perience can have failed to have often entertained suspicions which 
could not be verified of dishonesty in a servant; and nothing 
seems move difficult than to reconcile in such a case your duty to 
the servant with your duty to the intending employer. Clearly, in 
such cases, nothing can be more unscrupulous than to write, 
‘«T have every reason to believe him to be honest,” &c. Yet it 
would often be exceedingly unjust to write, ‘‘I have grave 
reasons to doubt his honesty, though I am unable to substantiate 
any charge against him.” No one who knows the world would 
take a servant with such a character. And therefore, if we were 
really in doubt as to the truth of our suspicions, we should take it 
to be very unjust so to express them. Perhaps the safest solution of 


this difficulty is to use some formula of this kind,—‘‘ I have never | 


detected him in any act of dishonesty,” or something equivalent, 
a form of speech which clearly leaves you uncommitted to per- 


sonal belief in his honesty, and yet does not partake of the | 


nature of an innuendo against it. 


Perhaps, however, the commonest offence against morality in | 
character-giving is one which rather partakes of the nature of Mrs. 
Biss’s romancing, though without being so well-marked a defiance 


of historical fact. Servants are very keen in using the good-nature 
of former employers to git out of them vague words which, while 
they might cover nothing more than qualities actually tested, 
would appear to the new employer to cover a much larger range 
of qualities. We remember, for instance, the case of a stable. 
boy, who had never driven anything more than a very quiet pony 
in a pony-carriage, and who was ambitious of an under-coach. 
man’s place—for which, very likely, he was qualified, though hi 
last aici had no sieuié at all of such pene iy 9 
ning his character with much disgust, simply because it gave him 
credit for all his employer knew, and for no more. ‘ Could you 
not say, Sir, that [had driven you safely and well, without mention. 
ing that it was only in a single pony-carriage, was his appeal ?” And 
he evidently thought himself ill-used because his former employer 
adhered to the exact limits of his experience of his qualities ag 
charioteer. It may be asked why we would permit silence in some 
cases as to unfavourable experience of a servant, and yet strongly 
condemnanything so vague as to mislead the new master in reference 
to his positive qualifications. We might be asked, if you rely on the 
new employer's observation to notice that you passed over one of 
his questions without an answer, why not rely on it to notice that 
the words of your positive testimony do not necessarily cover so 
much as the servant may wish to make them appear to cover ? 
The answer is very simple,—it can never be anything but mis- 
leading to use words which by the servant's unscrupulousness may 
be strained to mean more than they do mean. But it may be, 
and often is, far the least misleading course to leave a question 
which you cannot answer satisfactorily, and yet which if answered 
truly will seem to mean much more than it does, altogether un- 
answered. The difficulty of character-giving is to reproduce the 
impression you really have of a servant on the mind of a stranger, 
without including in it more than you ought, either on the favour- 
able or the unfavourable side. It will not unfrequently happen that 
silence will help you to effect this better in relation to certain ques- 
tions, than speech. But speech which is likely to be misconstrued 
into more than it means can never help you at all. We would 
just as soon “sin strongly” with Mrs. Biss, and write out a 
romance instead of a character, as state what is true in one sense, 
but may be read by the new master in quite another sense, only 
to please the servant. 





CHATEAUBRIAND. 
IIE old town of St. Malo—the quaint fortress-port of the 
Surcoufs and Duguay Trouins—celebrated this week the 
memory of one of its sons who, in his day, wielded a literary sceptre 
for which many hands have since competed, but which has never 
since become the possession of any claimant. ‘The middle of the 
eighteenth century was hardly more truly the age of Voltaire, 
than was the commencement of the nineteenth the age of Chateau- 
briand. We, in England, have so completely outlived any 
impressions of Chateaubriand’s genius, that it is with something 
between a smile and a yawn that the most of us glance over the 
perfervid eulogies with which the principal actors in the scene of 
Sunday last felt themselves bound to salute the illustrious dead; 
and besides, Protestant [ngland had least of all the countries of the 
world been brought within the influence of the author of the “ Génie 
du Christianisme.” Even in France there has reigned a powerful 
reaction from the modes of thought and style which were the 
force and the originality of the gifted Breton, and where there 
| has not been reaction there has been divergence. ‘The school of 
| Louis Veuillot can still, perhaps must still, exhibit a decent 
veneration for the enthusiastic apologist of Catholicism, but at 
bottom the fierce zeal of the absolutist Ultramontane must cherish 
a profound contempt for the writer who could commit himself to 
many of the constitutional views of the ‘ Monarchie selon la 
Charte,” and whose Liberal backslidings went so far as to cause 
him to declare that if entire liberty of the Press had existed im 
| France previous to the Revolution, Louis XVI. would not have 
‘perished on the scaffold. There are pages in the “ Etudes 
| Historiques” which would send a shudder through the souls of 
many a modern ecclesiastical camarilla, and when, for instance, 
| Chateaubriand recalls, with hardly veiled reproaches against the 
latter-day Papacy, the days when Rome fulminated its thunders 
against the encroachments of princes in the name of the natural 
rights of peoples, who does not feel that, ultra-royalist though he 
often was, the Breton noble had caught in some things the insp!- 
rations of the democratic revolution ? 
| In one respect, and whatever may happen, the influence of 








Chateaubriand in his native country will never diminish. He was 
ence 


; in himself a literary era, and there is no French writer of emim 
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since 
he 
Berne 


exaggerations a strength and genius, an incarnation, as it were 


of the highest spirit of his age, the power of which over his gene- 
and his successors can only be measured when we have for with Chateaubriand Christianity and Catholicism were one. 


ration 
comp 


thrice fifteen years which we have traversed. 


morning, like a meteor. 
zenith ; he fills it. 


tent; he has no more, if you please, but an honorary reign, espe- 
cially in recent times; but admiration and respect have not been 
withdrawn from him for a single day. . 
literary destiny, and more than a literary one, a destiny truly 
historical and monumental. . . . . In this sense one can say that 
M. de Chateaubriand is and will remain the first, the greatest of 
the French men of letters of his age.” 

Chateaubriand, as we know, fancied that but for his literary 
reputation he would have become a still greater man, a creative 
statesman, a world-healing Richelieu. If people had not early 
found out from his books how clever he was, and so been 
placed in a manner on their guard, he would have escaped the 
hostilities which were to shipwreck his political career, ‘‘]lappily 
for Richelieu,” wrote this great would-be politician of the great 
would-be littérateur who had sighed for the triumphs of Corneille, 
while dictating the destinies of Europe, * happily for Richelieu, his 
genius was suspected by nobody, and so he became Secretary of 
State under the protection of the Marechal d’Ancre.” Let us, 
however, leave these ludicrous regrets, and with them, let us leave 
untouched the political fiasco of Chateaubriand’s Ministerial 
career. It is not assuredly in the statesmanship of this ultra- 
Bourbonist, who had, nevertheless, paid courtliest court to 
the mighty Corsican, and then turned against the hand he had 
kissed, but who, with all his Bourbonism, could hardly speak in 
private with decent respect of the Royalty his public declarations 
proclaimed as the salvation of France, it is not in Chateaubriand 
the Minister that the world has much to admire. Chateaubriand 
is the author of the ‘Génie du Christianisme,” the apologist, 
special pleader, bard, and prophet of the Catholic reaction at the 
commencement of the present century. This is the foundation 
of his reputation, and never did reputaticu have its rise under 
circumstances or amid surroundings more propitious. There 
was a great part to be taken in 1800, after all those convulsions 
and devastations of society, after all those guillotinades and 
noyades, those excesses of the ‘Terror and frivolities of the 
Directory, those vivacious assaults upon the old faith, and 
those endless failures to substitute a new one,—and this part 
was that of “Poetical Advocate of Christianity,” as Sainte- 
Beuve has so well expressed it. | Chateaubriand felt him- 

self strong enough to take it, and the “ Génie du Christianisme,” 
or as he himself described it, ‘*‘The moral and poetical beauties of 
the Christian religion, and its superiority over all the other 
worships of the earth,” was the result of his conviction. At the 
same moment, Napoleon was planning the Concordat with Rome, 
and on the very day which witnessed the solemn Te Deum in 
Notre Dame for the restoration of religious worship in France, 
the official columns of the Monitcur announced, by the pen of Fon- 
tanes, the praises of the epoch-making work of ‘the young writer 
Who dares to re-establish the authority of ancestors and the tra- 


his time who does not bear the traces of the impulse which | and all that wealth of colour, all that ravishing beauty of 
communicated, and indeed originated. With much in him of 
wdin de St. Pierre and Jean Jacques Rousseau, and in spite 
of rhetoric, sentimentality, and egotism, there was in his very | 


ared the finest descriptions of such a writer as reorges Sand 
with the scenes portrayed in ‘ René,” “ Atala,” the ‘* Natchez,” the 
“Martyrs,” the “ Itinéraire,” and the ‘Mémoires d’Outre-tombe.” 
A critic so difficult to please as Sainte-Beuve, and whose nice 
talent for belittling is nowhere more characteristically exercised 
than in the course of his lectures on Chateaubriand in 1848, has 
yet penned lines in recognition of his unquestionable supremacy 
which might satisfy the exigencies of the most devoted admirer. 
«Fifteen years, said ‘Tacitus, is a large space in human life: 
Quindecim a os, grande mortalis xvi spatium. . . . . Well, there is 
aman who has had the privilege of continuing and persisting, 
let us rather say, to reign during the three periods, the 
Under the Con- 
sulate and the Empire he shines from the first day, from the first 
Under the Restoration he is at his 
Under the last régime—the July Monarchy— 
he holds himself aloof, and only at intervals comes forth from his 


... There is here a 


outline and form which dazzled and melted the public in 
his pastoral romances of innocence that was never insipid 
and passions that were always pure,—all this, and more, were 


, now devoted to extolling the perfections of Christianity, or 


as the theosophic Saint-Martin complained, of Catholicism, 


He tells us himself in the opening chapter the whole of his plan,— 
not to prove that Christianity was excellent because it came from 
God, but that it came from God because it was excellent. ‘There 
could be no more complete appreciation of what the social situation 
required. What though there were great faults, great gaps and hia- 
tuses in the structure which Chateaubriand raised, much absurd 
| rhetoric, much sickly sentimentality ? The public of his time had 
got what it wanted, and the sons of the men who, from consider- 
ing Christianity absurd, had come to proscribe it as noxious and 
frightful, were now prepared to accept it as sublimely wise, 
because they had been taught to see associated with it loveliness 
and harmony and majesty and peace and poetry; the solemn 
chant of processions, the glorious roofs of grand cathedrals, the 
plenteousness of monastic hospitality, the valour of crusading 
heroes, the virtues of devoted missionaries; and not only these 
| things, but relieving them and illustrating them, the number- 
less charms of the animate and inanimate creation, the foliage of 
the forest, the odour of the rose and violet, the thunder of the 
cataract, the song of the nightingale, the musie of running 
streams. 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


onsite 
COMBINATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 

| (To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

| Sin,—As the Report, under the above title, read on Tuesday 
(August 31) by Professor Leone Levi, before the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Bristol, is likely to be received with much deference 
in many quarters ; and as, moreover, I believe its arguments and 
conclusions are capable of and deserve refutation, I beg your per- 
mission to attempt that task in the columns of the Spectator. 1 
am not unconscious of the favour I am asking. Views so ex- 
| treme as those Iam about to enunciate do not frequently find 
expression in high-class journals. But one of the most honour- 
able—and most peculiar—characteristics of the Spectator is its 
courageous Liberalism. Many papers profess Liberalism; the 
Spectator nobly practises it, by affording publicity to premature 
proposals and unfashionable theories. 

To the first question which the Committee submitted to their 
own julgment, namely, “ What determines the minimum rate of 
wages ?” they answer in their Report that the minimum rate of 
wages is determined by the amount of capital divisible amongst 
the competitors for the same. ‘This is, of course, in a certain 
narrow sense, a truism. But so regarded, it is absolutely mean- 
ingless. ‘The really important point is obviously antecedent, and 
is,—What are the causes which determine the amount of this 
divisible capital? Upon this point—the increase or decrease of 
the wages fund—hinges the whole matter in dispute. At present, 
this amount is determined by the employer, upon the sole 
principle of obtaining the largest amount of labour for the 
smallest expenditure of capital. ‘The exigencies of the 
labour market—ic., the necessities of the labourer—are 
alone calculated. This is called the natural operation of the 
inevitable law of supply and demand. ‘The intrinsic value of the 
labourer’s product is ignored. Its extrinsic value—caleulated 
upon the urgent poverty of its producer and the capital-com- 
manding powers of its purchaser—is the sole measure of its 
market value. But it is evident that such a standard of value is 
altogether immoral and unjust. It has, clearly, been established 
by, and in the interests of, the capitalists. The product of the 
labourer has, obviously, another value, one calculated upon its 
actual utility. For example, the spade made by the Birmingham 
artisan has an actual value to the Suffolk agricultural labourer. 
But the amount the artisan receives for it in the Birmingham 
factory is, perhaps, not one-fourth of what has ultimately to be 





ditions of ages.” Chateaubriand’s ratiocination, his logic, his 
erudition, were the weakest part of the work, for in truth the 
world was weary of ratiocination, of logic, of erudition, of all 
that under the name of “ philosophy ” stood in place of a religion 
to the epoch of the Encyclopedists and the Revolution, And as 
a rule, Chateaubriand did not trouble himself or his readers with 
polemics, He was the greatest master of description, the first of 
landscape-painters in words whom the French language knew, 


paid for it by the Suffolk labourer or his employer. It is obvious 
that if the difference between these two amounts—at present 
appropriated by middlemen—was added to the fund available for 
the artisan’s wages, the answer given by the Committee to their tirst 
question, while still technically true, would have an infinitely wider 
meaning. There would, of course, undersuch supposed conditions, 
remain the work of distribution. How, it might be asked, is the 
Birmingham spade to be conveyed to the Suffolk labourer, and 
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how is the labourer’s products to reach, without the help of 
middlemen, the Birmingham artisan? These are fair questions, 
and must be answered, and my answer to them is that I should 


allow both the artisan and the labourer to employ their own dis- | 


tributor. In this way would the producer receive the actual 
value of his product, and while the rate of wages (minimum and 
otherwise) would still continue to be determined by the amount 
of capital relatively divisible, that capital would have a real, and 
not, as at present, a fictitious character, and would, moreover, 
by the elimination of the capitalist, be so increased in amount 
as to satisfy all the just demands of the working-class. Of 
course such a theory does not commend itself to capitalists. 
The present order of things suits them very well, and the more in- 
telligent of them spare neither time, nor money, nor British- 
Association Committees, nor artisans’ institutes, in the vain hope 
of convincing working-men that everything is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds. I say vain hope, for the growing 
discontent of the working-class with their economical condition is 
to be read by those who run. An amusing illustration of this 
occurred at the reading of the Committee’s own Report. © The 
local representatives of labour, brought in triumph to bless the 
work, cursed it altogether. Mr. Widlake said workmen would 
soon refuse to make capital for capitalists, and make it for them- 
selves. This, and this only, is the key to the economical emanci- 
pation of the working-class, and the fact that English workmen 
are beginning to realise it is one of the signs of the times. 

‘The other three questions, ‘* Can the minimum rate be uniform 
in any trade, and can that uniformity be enforced?” ‘ Is com- 
bination capable of affecting the rate of wages, whether in favour 
of employers or employed ?” and ‘ Can an artificial restriction of 
labour or of capital be economically right or beneficial under 
circumstances ?” are all answered by the Committee in 
But, strangely enough, these gentlemen con- 
Speaking on the 


any 
the negative. 
tradict their own conclusions repeatedly. 
first of these three questions, they say :—‘‘A man (in many 


trade unions) is subject to no examination, and is generally | 


admitted (as a member of the union) upon the testimony 
of those who have worked with him, whose evidence must 
frequently be fallacious and insufficient. Nor does it appear that 
the rejection is absolutely certain, even if the applicant should 
not be deemed a man of average ability, the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the party being always optional with the lodge to which 
he is introduced.” Now. the foregoing sentences may not prove 
that the Committee knew how to speak civilly of Trade Unions ; 
nor do they manage to conceal the strong leaning of that body 
towards the opinion that the acts specified were, in them- 
But they undoubtedly do prove that the 
minimum of wages can be made wniform, and_ that 
that uniformity can be enforced. Again, speaking on the 
second of these three questions, they say that the work- 
men * point to the fact that almost every increase of wages 
has been due to the action of Trade Unions,” a * fact * somewhat 
at variance with the Committee's ultimate conclusion on the 
point. Finally, on the last question of all, they say, ‘‘ It may be 
a point for consideration whether, under certain cirewnstances, it 
inay not be better for either labour or capital to submit to the 
evil of restriction, in order to avoid a still greater evil of producing 
at a loss, or working at rates of wages not sufficiently remunera- 
tive.” Quite so, and that point has been always settled in the 
affirmative sense by the great mass of the employers of labour. 
But however valuable, from a polemical point of view, these 
evidently unconscious admissions are, they constitute the smallest 
part of the case which may be set up against the conclusions of 
this Committee’s Report. Even accepting the status quo, and 
granting the continued existence of the capitalist, the unsoundness 
of the argument of that Report and the inconsequence of its 
conclusions are easily demonstrated. 

The undoubted object of the Report is to persuade working- 
men that Trade Unions are generally useless, and sometimes 
positively injurious to them. ‘They are also accused of injuring 
and endangering the prosperity of the nation, by exposing it to 
forcign competition. But while workmen are in daily enjoyment 
of the benefits secured to them by union, and while, moreover, 
they see employers combining in order to be able to resist further 
concessions, they may be pardoned for regarding with suspicion 
the exhortations of capitalists to abandon their Unions. And 


selves, wrong. 


rate 


with respect to foreigu competition, the English Trade Unionists | 


seem about to take most effectual precautions against that danger 
hy federating the Unions of all countries. When this is done, 
foreign employers will not be able to undersell their English 
brethren. ‘This, therefore, is a work in which English capitalists 


| ought to co-operate, ‘“ But what,” ask the Committee (and here 
they evidently believe themselves to be ‘‘on the solid principles 
| of political economy”), ‘what if the consumer will not or 
cannot pay sufficient price to enable the employer to pay the 
wages demanded by the workmen? Must not production 
cease if there be no market? And where will be the wages if 
there be no production?” Ah! where indeed? And where will 
_be the consumer if there be no consumption? And must not 
| consumption cease if there be no product? And where will be 
| the products if there be no producers? I hope the Committee 
| like their own argument. Again, Unions are condemned for 
| establishing an uniform minimum rate of wages. But this rule jg 
| established, as the employers themselves admit, in the interest 
;of the relatively inferior workman. Now, various causes 
conspire to constitute this relative inferiority, and not unfre- 
quently they are beyond the man’s own control. What do the 
employers desire the Unions to do with this man? Shut him out 
of the Union, and thus cast him upon their (the employers’) 
tender mercies? The Unions are wiser and, at the same time, 
kinder than the employers wish them tobe. The man is included, 
and thus, by one stroke, the man’s subsistence is secured, and a 
possible weapon is taken out of the hand of the employer. There 
is no positive loss sustained by the employer, otherwise the man 
would be dismissed; there is only a comparatively diminished 
profit. As to the hardship which the rule involves upon more 
excellent workmen, the remedy is in the employer's own hand: 
the Unions will not object to him increasing their wages 
indefinitely. 

The last point in the Report to which [ shall refer is that of the 
limitation of production. And it is upon this point that the 
Committee present the most ridiculous appearance. When there 
is a superfluity of any product in the market, common-sense at 
once suggests cither a discontinuance or diminution of supply. 
This is one of the employer-economist’s own doctrines, and he 
acts on it in a thousand ways, as we all know. But while he 
acts on it himself, he objects to his workmen doing the same. 
When Stocks are low, holders who are wealthy as well as wise 
do not sell. But, for the same reason that they will not 
Sell, they are anxious to buy. So with the coal-owner. 
When coals are not in demand, he does not send them to 
market. But although he does not send them to market, he does 
not let them lie in the mine. He raises and banks them, using 
the absence of demand as a reason for reducing the miners’ wages. 
In this way he profits by both scasons, and alternations of 
dearth and glut suit him infinitely better than a steady demand. 
This is the explanation of his objection to the limitation of out-put, 
and one can easily understand it, but the confused phrases and 
circumlocutionary periods of the Report show how embarrassing 
to the professorial mind was the task of its justification. 
Professor Levi is an able man, and the Committee with 
whom he was associated in the preparation of this Report 
comprises one or two names of real distinction. Ilad the task 
which they set themselves been possible of accomplishment, they 
would probably have suceceded. ‘That such men have failed, and 
failed so utterly, is the strongest possible evidence of the economic 
soundness of the principle of trade-unionism. ‘The Committee, 
it is announced, intend distributing copies of the Report amongst 
the ‘Trades Unions throughout the country. By all means let 
them do so. Better seed for Union propaganda it would be 
difficult to conceive.—I am, Sir, &c.., 

Temple Club, September 6. 








Marrman Barry. 


THE BONN CONFERENCE, 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPgCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Dr. Liddon is at present out of town, and it is possible that 
he may see the Spectator too late to reply to the note which you 
have appended to his letter. May I, therefore, do so very briefly? 
You say that ‘ the Articles and their explanation,” which were 
agreed upon at Bonn, ‘‘are fatal to the Filiogue.” This may mean 
one of two things. It may mean that the Articles in question 
explicitly give up the Filioque. But this cannot be your meaning, 
for the Orientals did not even propose that the Filiogue should be 
expunged from the Western form of the Creed; and certainly 
neither Anglicans nor Old Catholics would have agreed to such 
proposal, had it been made. What I understand you, therefore, 
to mean is that the Articles and their explanation are fatal to 
the doctrine implied by the Filioque. That, of course, is a matter 
of inference, and my inference differs from yours. The articles 
were drawn up by the Westerns, and the Easterns, after much dis- 
| cussion and difficulty, accepted them. In short, both sides came 
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pat the conclusion, after five days’ discussion, that they meant 
substantially the same thing under a different phraseology. Even 
the Tablet admits that the Bonn propositions are in full agreement 
with the Western doctrine,—that is, with the Jilioque. 

You say further, that “ the instructions of the Synod of Athens 
are not yet accepted.” As a matter of fact, they have not yet 
been proposed. The Westerns have heard of them for the first 
time through the Spectator, and they know nothing at all about 
them beyond what you have stated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Chester Terrace, S.W. Matcorm MacCott. 





CAPTAIN WEBB'’S PREDECESSOR. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—As the Spectator has devoted an article to Captain Webb's 
recent feat, you may not object to have your attention called to 
what up to that time had probably been the most extraordinary 
swimming-feat ever accomplished. 1 therefore enclose a very 
condensed account of what happened to Brock, a Yarmouth 
boatman, on the night of October 6, 1835. 

With regard to the authority, I can only say that in every case 
in which I have been able to test statements made by the Saturday 
Magazine they have proved to be singularly accurate. As Brock 
may still be living, or has left children, it would be a kindly act 
(and the Editor of the Spectator is kindly even to dogs) if you 


could find space to refer to the endurance and fortitude which he | 


displayed on that occasion, and thus to show him that even now 
it has prevented his being quite forgotten. 
“ EXTRAORDINARY SwiMMING-F EAT OF Brock, THE YARMOUTH Boat- 





| the Labour Laws would never have been reconstructed, amid such 
a chorus of acclamation from both sides of the House.” 
| ‘This paragraph implies that there is a household suffrage in 
, towns. -And so there is in English towns, but not in Irish towns. 
Instead of a houschold suffrage in Irish towns, there is required 
for the Parliamentary franchise a valuation of “‘ more than £4,” 
‘and for the municipal a valuation of £10. In addition to this 
| distinct difference between the two franchises, there are in Ire- 
land a host of impediments in the working of the law which make 
it impossible for hundreds, indeed 1 might safely say thousands, 
|entitled to the franchise to possess themselves of it. Given 
niggardly by one hand, it is taken back wholesale by the other. 
Instead of troubling you with statistics on this point, I beg to 
|send you a pamphlet which I have prepared on the subject of the 
| * English and Irish Franchises.” You complain, and very justly, 
| of the miserable condition of the labourers’ dwellings in English 
| counties ; [ assure you the dwellings of the artisans and labourers 
| in Irish towns are quite as bad. 
| I may conclude by applying your own words (slightly altered), 
| referring to English counties, to our Irish towns :—* Until there 
is a household suffrage in Irish towns, we have not the slightest 
j hope of seeing any adequate sanitary reforms effected.”—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Cuartes Dawson. 
Merton Lodge, Killiney, County Dublin, September 7. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S CRITICAL REMAINS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sin,—I think that both you and your readers may be glad to hear 


wan.—(Abridged from Vol. 21 Saturday Magazine, p. 182, 5th Nov., | that the late Bishop of St. David's left behind him some critical and 


1842.)—At about half-past six o'clock in the evening of 6th October, 
1835, the yawl ‘Increase,’ manned by nine men, including Brock, 
capsized in a terrific squall, off the Nowarp floating light, at a distance 
of six miles from the nearest land; seven of the men went down with 
the boat, and Brock believed himself the only survivor. It was dead 
low-water, and the flood-tide would set off shore, so if ever he should 
reach the land, he would first drift at least fifteen miles before the ebb 


expository notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, which are to 
| appear early in next year. These “Notes” were the last work to 
| which he put his hand. He began them only at the commencement 
| of the present year. In February, and before he had quite finished 
his exposition of chapter i., he lost the use of his right hand, and 


would assist him, still, he determined tomake the attempt; and putting | was compelled to call in the aid of his nephew. Mr. John Thirlwall, 


his arm through a rush horse-collar (lately used as a fender to the 
boat), which floated by, he rid himself by aid of his knife of his petti- 
coat trousers, striped frock, waistcoat, and neckcloth, but did not venture 
attempting to free himself of his oiled trousers, drawers, or shirt, fear- 


of Bath, to whom he dictated the rest of the work. A few wecks 
ater his sight failed him, and he became almost totally blind. Still 
he went on with the work, and only when he had reached the end 


ing his legs would become entangled, nor of his boots. The horse-collar | of chapter iii. did he succumb to his growing infirmitics and the 


retarded his swimming, so he left it, and as he swam on, to his surprise 
pereeived one of his companions alead of him. He, too, sank, and 
Brock was left alone upon the waters. Winterton Light served to direct 
his course, but tho tide eventually carrying him out of sight of it, he 
made for a bright star, in the same position, and with his eyes steadily 
fixed upon it, continued swimming and calculating when the tide would 
turn. The sky becamo overcast, and a storm of thunder, with. forked 
lightning, followed, This passed, and was sueceeded by a calm. His | 
heavy-laced boots encumbered him greatly, and he succeeded in freeing | 
himself from them. The Lowestoft Light came in sight, and oecasion- | 
ally the tops of the cliffs beyond Gorlestone on the Suffolk coast were 
visible. Driven by the swell of the sea over Cross Sand Bridge, the 
chequered buoy of St. Nicholas Gatt told him he was distant from the 
land four miles, and opposite his own door. The tide did not run strong, 
and fearing to stay by the buoy, even for afew minutes, lest hislimbs might 
not again resume their oftice, he set off for the shore. Just then he was 
startled by a whizzing sound, followed by a splash in the water close 
to his ear; it wasa large grey gull, which mistook him for a corpse, 
and made a dash at him. The whole flock came up, but he frightened 
them away. Afterwards, he caught sight of a vessel at anchor a great | 
way off, and to get within hail he must swim over Corton Sands, where, 
owing to the breakers meeting him, he swallowed a great deal of salt- 
water, but before utter exhaustion some change fortunately occurred in 
the direction of the swell, and he was driven over the sands into smooth 
water, and he felt his strength revive, so that he could swim to the | 
shore. Lf, however, he were to attempt this and succeed, there was no 
certainty of getting out of the surf, cr that he could walk, climb the 
cliffs, or get toa hotse. Ifhe could not do all this, the cold wind would 
kill him, so he made for the vessel, though this was more difficult than 
to swim on shore. The nearest approach he could make to the vessel | 
was about 200 yards, and as he was drifting by, ho mustered all his | 
strength and cried out. His ery was heard, a boat lowered, and he was | 
taken on board fourteen miles from the spot where the yawl capsized, | 
after he had been seven hours and a half in the water. Once safe, he 
fainted, and for some time continued insonsible. 





Though treated with | 
the utmost kindness, bis sufferings were intense. His throat was in 
high inflammation and much swollen; reund his neck and chest he was | 
perfectly flayed, and the soles of his feet, his hands, and his hamstrings | 
were equally excoriated. But in five days ho had so far recovered as | 
to be able to walk into Yarmouth, to receive the congratulations of his | 
frionds and kindred.” 


The account in the Saturday Magazine is stated to be itself abridged | 
from the Sporting Magazine.—I am, Sir, &c.. 


Topsham, Devon, September 4. RicHarp SANrTHict. 





THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—In an article in your paper of the 2th August, entitled, 
“A Political Lesson from Oxfordshire,” I find the following 
Sentence :— If there had been no houschold suffrage in towns, 





swift approach of death. 

These ‘* Notes” are very concise, but wonderfully clear, and dis- 
play both the accurate scholarship and vigorous power of thought 
for which he was famous. No doubt they will meet witha cordial 
welcome from the large circle of those who knew and honoured 
him. Many, too, will be glad to know that a sermon of the 
Bishop's on the very obscure and difficult promise contained in 
St. Mark x. 29-30 will also shortly appear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SAMUEL Cox. 


BOOKS. 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 
A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness 
and vivacity. ‘The tale may be said to be a study, very far from 
favourable, and on the whole, we believe, not even sufficiently 
favourable, of the Lrish character and temperament, but certainly 
a study impartial and thoughtful in its intention, and cleverly 
executed though the author's contempt for the class of 
characters chiefly describe is visible enough. What we miss 
intellectually in the work,—what is artistically deficient, if we 
measure by that high standard which, considering the ability 
evinced, we feel the author might have reached, —is a power of 
painting the deeper and less superficial moods and passions with 
more approach to the power displayed in touching off those 


lighter characteristics which one’s first acquaintance with 
men at once discovers. Nothing can be happier or more 


graphic than the author's description of the kind of socicty 
which frequents O'Mara Castle, as soon as Kathleen restores the 
glories of its ancient hospitality. ‘The humours of the society 
which flocks there, from Timothy Linney, the stately old man 
who displaces the master of the house from his own chair because 
he takes a fancy to it, to Biddy Cranley, the poor crazy woman 
who starves herself in both the senses of the word, to feed and 
clothe her children, are painted with a picturesque breadth and 
liveliness that adds sensibly to one’s knowledge of human nature 
itself. But when we come to the delineation of the deeper char- 
acters of the story, we are disappointed. Kathleen herself, the 
8 * The Queen of Connaught A Story. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and 
ons. 
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heroine, with her idealist conception of her countrymen and of her 
own position in relation to them, as lineal descendant of their last 
Queen, is never made very living to us. The picture of her English 
husband, Darlington, who furnishes all the money for this revival 
of O'Mara splendour, and suffers more than half the misery 
in which it results, also wants a great deal of being a 


really powerful portrait. Nor are the relations between the 
two painted in a manner that is consistent with the depth 
of his passion for her, and the impatience of anything like 


petty suspicion and distrust which is of the very essence of | 


Kathleen’s character. The long misunderstanding, whieh would 
only have been possible at all between persons in one of whom, 
at least, timidity had been a leading characteristic, strikes us as 
in the highest degree unnatural. Such a man as Darlington must 
have seen that it was his duty to open Kathleen’s eyes, as far as he 
could do so consistently with tenderness to her, to the hopelessness 
and danger of the dreams she was indulging. Again, such a woman 
as Kathleen would never have trusted a man of whose treachery 
she had had absolute experience, when he brought serious moral 
charges against her husband,—least of all without even showing her 
confidence in the man she had deliberately chosen, by informing him 
of the accusations brought against him. It is not a natural result 
of the idealist dreams of pride and glory in which Kathleen 
indulges, to make her suspicious and reserved towards her own 
husband; and it is only the necessitics of the story which 


cause this unnatural alienation to be grafted on to it. | 


Then, again, there is a want of force in the description 
of Darlington’s and Kathleen’s own hearts. There is much 
more room and occasion for power than there is display 
of power. We are always disappointed in those portions of 
the story where the inner scenery of the heart is of the first im- 
portance. Kathleen's death is pathetic, but even there the pathos 
is not of the deepest kind. Darlington’s loneliness and restlessness 


are drawn finely, but not in a way to sink deep into the memory, | 


as the occasion requires. In short, the defect of the story is 
want of passion in all the higher scenes. ‘There is an episode in 
it which strongly reminds us of the scene in that powerful tale, 
The Collegians, where Eily O'Connor is put to death owing to the 
treachery of Hardress Cregan ; but the reminder is greatly to the 
disadvantage of our present author. Where Mr. Griflin displayed 
tragic power of a very high kind, the present writer shows only a 
very moderate skill. Again, the portrait of the bad priest, Father 


Flyn, is by no ineans a powerful one, and had hardly, we suspect, | 


been duly thought out by the author. At least, we have no in- 
sight given us into his reasons for acting or not acting as he 
does, and his duplicity is clearly of a very stupid and superficial 
kind. 


But if the finer situations and stronger passions of the story 


had been painted with anything like the skill with which the minor ! 


characters are touched off, the Queen of Connaught would have been 
a tale of very rare and most exceptional interest. As it is, it isa 
most charming study of a subject full of colour, light, and 
shadow, and one that rises steadily in interest up to the close. The 
third volume is decidedly the best of the three, and the scene which 
comes most nearly up to the ideal point, in power, is the critical 
scene of the book, where Kathleen, drenched by the storm and 
alone, faces the conspirators against her husband's life, in the dreary 
solitude of their mountain hiding-place. This is a scene of very 
considerable force, though even here one feels the want of some 
touch or other which a true genius would have given to it. 
Situations of less intensity are often painted with consummate 
skill; for instance, nothing can be better than the scene in which 
Kathleen extracts from Shawn O'Kelly the information which 
enables her to go to the rendezvous of the conspirators on the 
evening following. Before quoting this passage, however, we 
must give our readers the sketch of Shawn O'Kelly himself, as he 
is first introduced to us, before Darlington has become Kathleen 
O'Mara’s husband, and while Shawn is still acting as Darlington’s 
servant :— 

“The aspect of Shawn O'Kelly was unlikely to awaken much con- 
fidence in the mind of the beholder. He was about six feet high, broad- 
shouldered and strongly built, his features coarse and irregular, and a 
dark, scowling expression brooding on his face; his hair was cropped 
close to his head, as close as it could well be cut without the aid of a 
sharp razor, an a narrow fringe was left around his face. He hada 
sly, slouching air, his eyes and ears being constantly on the alert for 
hidden sights and sounds, Nor was he improved by his toilet. His 
trousers, which were secured around his waist by a limp and faded 
bandana and reached nearly to his ankles, were torn and frayed out 
along the bottoms, the shreds waving about his bare legs like tassels in 
the wind. Coat and waisteoat he had none; in summer and winter 
alike he bared his breast to the elements, defying the powers of wind, 
rain, or snow, to haye any effect upon his iron constitution. When he 








Se CTC 
| walked he looked like a very bad sort of marionette, for it seemed that 
| the wires by which he moved had got rusted, working with a Series 2 
| jerks which sent his arms and legs flying in all directions. His con 
versation mainly consisted of strong expletives, which he uttered with 
a force and power which were truly thrilling. His knowledge of En 
| lish was so slight that he had not a correct idea of the phrases he mo | 
and he would therefore deliver, with a perfectly innocent expression a 
his face, the most frightful language. Having been born and brought y 
among the mountains, he knew by heart almost every bunch of heather 
| on the hills, could find his way blindfolded along the most intricatg 

paths, and cleverly avoided the dangerous bogs and morasses which are 
so abundantly scattered about this part of the country.” bi 


This Celtic giant, who talks, when he talks English at all, in 
English oaths, the force of which he does not in the least under. 
stand, is the man from whom subsequently Kathleen extracts the 
| story of the conspiracy against her husband's life; and it is im. 
| possible to conceive a livelier piece of portraiture than the dialogue 
in which this takes place. It is too long for complete quotation, 
but we will give the opening of it, from which the reader ywij]) 
easily gather how vivid and skilful is the close :— 


| “One evening, when she was returning home after a long and solitary 
| walk, and when she was still some distance from the Castle. and descend. 
ing the craggy slopes of Corrybrae (one of the highest of the O'Mara 
Mountains), her eye suddenly fell upon a man who seemed to haye 
emerged from the inmost recesses of the earth, and who was only some 
yards before her. Kathleen’s heart gave a great bound of joy as she 
gazed upon the hereulean frame and jerky limbs. The man whom she 
had been searching for was now within her reach—the man who could 
teil her all, and possibly be the means of saving her husband’s life. In 
} the very exuberance of her joy she paused, while the man quickened 


| his steps, and hurriedly increased the distance between them. The 
next moment she ran forward, and seizing him by the shoulder, turned 
him sharply round; and the two stood face to face. In her ideas of 
Shawn O'Kelly Kathleen was not inaccurate, nor had she over-estimated 
the influence which she possessed over him. From her childhood she 
had been wont to exert her power in no very laudable manner over the 
juvenile population of O'Mara; and more than once during his boyhood 
Shawn had received most substantial proofs of her supremacy. Although 
latterly this kind of government had been less stringent, the mighty- 
limbed Shawn continued to regard the passionate girl with mortal 
dread. When, therefore, Kathleen thus suddenly confronted him alone 
on the lonely hills of O'Mara, and questioned him, in a voice trembling 
with passion, concerning the late conspiracy, the great coarse-looking 
fellow positively shrank away in fear. He hung his head in guilty 
shame, and would have slunk away without a word had not Kathleen 
retained a firm hold of him, as she continued to pour her wild words 
into his ear. * Tell me all,’ she exclaimed. ‘ You shall tell me all. I 
have you now, and you shall not stir a foot until I am satisfied. You 
have plotted against me, and you shall suffer. Remember, Shawn 
O'Kelly, what I did to you when a child; remember how I took my 
revenge on you, when you failed in your allegiance to me. Iama 
woman now, and your fault is greater. I have you in my power, and 
you know that I would not hesitate to use my power, even although 
it sent you to the gallows-tree.’ Shawn O’Kelly looked into her face in 
| terror—his huge form trembled from head to foot, and his face went 
pale as death. Had he known the real extent of Kathleen’s information 
| he might have exhibited a braver spirit, but judging from her words, 
|and being moreover overpowered by a guilty conscience, he believed 
that she was thoroughly acquainted with the whole facts of the con- 
| spiracy, and with his own prominent share in the crime. Terrified at 
the discovery, he exploded into a few round genuine oaths, and wildly 
implored her merey. ‘ Begod, misthress, ‘twas no fault of mine. Sure 
the boys was mad and would have killed me outright if ’twas for going 
against them I was at all, and afther all ‘tis not kilt the mashter was 
entirely but only grazed, and blasht me, misthress, if I'd lifted the old 
gun agin the mashter at all, only the boys was threatenin’ me, and , 
Ho paused suddenly and looked at Kathleen in real alarm. The colour 
faded from her cheeks, her lips were parted, her right hand clenched, 
and her eyes fixed wildly upon his face. As she gradually came to fully 
comprehend the fact that she stood before the very man who had 
attempted to take away her husband’s life, her emotion became intense ; 
passion within her arose like a consuming fire and gained the mastery. 
For the time being her nature was transformed—she had no control 
over her thoughts, her actions. In another moment she would have 
struck the giant full in the face. Shawn shrank away. She seized 
him by the collar, and shook him with all her strength. ‘ Wretch,’ she 
cried, * miserable wretch! If I had only known this before, you should 
never have lived to boast to me of your crime.’ Shawn’s face became 
paler still; his legs trembled beneath him, as he saw that, in his terror, 
he had revealed the truth, and put himself entirely in Kathleen’s 
| power. Inwardly cursing the evil genius which had led him thus to 
betray himself, Shawn drew back, and tried by a medley of curiously 
assorted excuses to deny his guilt. But Kathleen laughed scornfully 
in his face. ‘’Tis useless to deny it now,’ she said. ‘You have con- 
fessed, and unless you tell me all I want to know, I will give informa- 
tion against you.’ Shawn was perfectly overpowered, for he fully 
believed that Kathleen was quite capable of doing all that she said. He 
glanced despairingly around—there was no one near, and the darkness 
of approaching night was fast enveloping the mountain tops. With & 
sidelong look into her face the huge giant, who had he been so willed 
could have crushed her like a fly with one blow of his hand, stood 
quivering before her.” 
Of a piece with the sketch of Shawn O'Kelly is the picture of 
the better-born, but hardly more cultivated, hangers-on to whom 
Kathleen delights to dispense hospitality in O'Mara Castle, under 
the notion that she is restoring the ancient usages of her queenly 
ancestor, that Queen of Connaught who was a contemporary of 
Elizabeth's. ‘Timothy Linney, who will have all the comforts the 
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——s. . 
Castle contains, even at the expense of its master; Anthony 


Dunbeg, the pugilist and homicide, whom Kathleen tries to force 
as a suitor on her sister Oona, only because ‘ he is descended by 
the mother’s side from the Black Dunbegs, Princes of Ulster ;” 
Shamus, the Fool, who entertains so deep a conviction that whiskey 
is the only cure for the colic, and that whenever he is conscious of 
discomfort, that discomfort is a fit of the colic ; and Patsey McKey, 
the descendant of ‘‘ the mighty McKey” of Ulver, who pipes out 
his few interjections in a tone so very unlike that of his imperious 
ancestor, are all etched with a most faithful and skilful hand. Nor 
can we deny that the picture of the revived glory of Celtic society 
thus presented to Darlington was one to test very severely his love 
for his Celtic bride. 

However, as we havealready observed, it is not very easy to believe 
that this picture has been drawn by one who can see all the higher, 
as well as the lower characteristics of the Celtic character. It is 
true that Kathleen O'Mara herself is meant to be admired and 
admirable,—so far as idealists who dream dreams, and will not see 
the light of day shining through their dreams, even when it shines 
through them almost in a flood, ever can be admirable. Again, 
in Nancy and Michael Croghan, Biddy Cranley, and one or 
two other characters, the author gives us some of the better 
features of the Irish peasant. But on the whole, the pic- 
ture certainly impresses us as a caricature of Irish faults and 
vices, not by virtue of exaggeration in any one particular, but 
through the exclusion of figures which would be needed to make 
the picture in any sense a true picture even of such Irish society 
as this story is intended to delineate. ‘To select, for instance, a 
thoroughly wicked and thoroughly sensual priest as the only re- 
presentative of his class whom the novelist chooses to introduce, 
is to place a glaring exception in a position where one naturally 
looks for a typical figure. And not to introduce a single noble 
figure among the revellers who throng O'Mara Castle,—noble at 
least in some respects, for of course one does not expect amidst 
a crowd of revellers any great sobriety of character,—was some- 
thing more than a merely artistic mistake. Irish gentlemen of 
this class have no doubt in them much that is tawdry, much that is 
silly, much that is base, but they have also much that is generous, 
magnanimous, and noble, and yet the only approach to anything 
magnanimous here is the magnanimity of a homicide who is 
on the point of sparing his foe when he grovelsat hisfeet, and is only 
turned aside from his magnanimous intent when he fancies—in 
this case mistakenly—that he sees evidence that that foe has for 
the second time set the police upon his track. The picture of the 
riotous life at O'Mara Castle is a very vivid, and in many details 
avery truthful picture. But it is a caricature and a satire, be- 
cause it omits so much that would be necessary to reproduce 
fairly the sort of life which it is intended to show up. Clearly 
the Queen of Connaught is written by one who, with much know- 
ledge of the Celtic Irish, has but little sympathy with them. 

Still, with all its defects, this tale is full of life, skill, and in- 
sight. What it wants to make it a story of the first order of power 
is more true passion, a broader delineation of the good as well as 
the evil in the Celtic character, and perhaps a somewhat higher 
key of feeling in painting the pathetic picture of a true idealist 
clinging in vain tq-the shattered fabric of a radically distorted 
dream, : 


CLAUDIAN.* 
We heartily welcome any effort that may be made to extend the | 
narrow limits of ,our classical culture. The energy with which 
this culture is pursued is, it may be allowed, by no means incon- 
siderable, but it has its origin in motives which naturally contract 
its scope. A Cambridge student would be considered culpably | 
indifferent to success and the magnificent prizes of success, were 
he to extend his researches beyond the limits of ‘ passages likely 
to be set,” and examiners do not set except out of authors of the 
best or second-best periods. ‘The Oxford system narrows still 
more the range of reading. It does not deny the highest honours 
to candidates who may be wholly unacquainted with some of even 
the greatest works in Greek and Roman literature. A student may 
even find his way into the first class at the first and second public | 


examination who has never looked into Pindar, into Aristophanes | 
(such, at least, is our impression), into Theocritus, into Plautus 
or Terence, or into any of the pocts of the post-Augustan 
period, Juvenal only excepted. As for Claudian, his very 
name is probably unknown, except, it may be, to a few 
enthusiastic students of Latin verse. ‘That no edition of him 





ba Claudian : the Last of the Roman Poets. Two Lectures delivered before the | 
a and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne. By Thomas Hodgkin, 
-A., Lond. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: A. Reid. London: Longmans and Co, 1875. j 


| days to discard it. 


| and defects we thoroughly agree. 


' is the real Muse from whom he derives his highest inspiration. 


| cold, never artificial. 


should have appeared for at least a century in this country is 
not surprising. No classics are edited in England except for 
scholastic or academical purposes. But it is an almost discredit- 
able fact that inquiries made, as they were made a few months 
since by the present writer, for a second-hand copy should have 
been fruitless. It is a curious fact to find a graduate of one of 
the younger Universities lecturing to an audience in the ‘ metropolis 
of coal,” on an author so entirely neglected in the traditional 
seat of English classical learning. More able and appreciative 
treatment than that which Mr. Hodgkin gives to his subject could 
not be desired. We feel, then, that every one jealous for the 
honour of Oxford will be inclined to say of him, ‘Cum talis sis, 
utinam noster esses !” 

The subject, indeed, is one of remarkable interest, an interest 
both literary and political. In literature, Claudian, in whatever 
period he might have happened to live, would certainly have made 
his mark. His appearance among the degraded poetasters and 
dull chroniclers of the close of the fourth and the beginning of 
the fifth century is little less than a prodigy. We sometimes 
wonder at the great soldiers whom Rome produced in her decline, 
at Stilicho, Narses, Aetius, and Belisarius. But military genius 
is a simple product, which it requires only a vigorous soil to grow, 
and though the old Roman stock was exhausted, there was vigour 
ever renewed in the barbarian nationalities which the Empire in- 
corporated with itself. Literary power of the first class requires 
le its existence a multiplicity of conditions which seldom co- 





exist. 
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It is like the flower which blooms once in the hundred 
| years of an aloe’s life. There must be culture, or it will be un- 
formed ; the culture must be fresh, not worn out or conventional- 
| ised by time, or it will be feeble. For this reason, therefore, the 
| engrafted vigour of a new race does not help. In fact, the non- 
| Roman nationality of Claudian increases the marvel of his literary 
| excellence. Egypt was his birth-place ; his race was Greek, not 
| without, it is at least probable, some admixture of Coptic blood. 
a bh . . . 
| The language of his childhood and youth, whatever it was, was not 
| Latin. What he achieved under such circumstances is almost 
| without parallel. As Mr. Hodgkin puts it :— 
“By the confession of his contemporaries and by the judgment of 
posterity, he wielded the resources of his adopted language with a 
| facility and a fluency of which they were destitute. Inu him the fading 
| flower of Roman verse seemed to experience a second sprir the spell 
| of three centuries of decadence was for a moment interrupted, or even 
reversed, and the late-born foreigner claimed—not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully—a place near to, if not absolutely by the side of, the minstrels 
of the Augustan age. We consider it, and very justly, a literary marvel 
when a young Englishman like Arthur Hallam writes Italian sonnets 
with accuracy and elegance; when a German like Max Miiller delivers 
lectures to an English audience with clearness and fluency; but 
Claudian’s poetry is as if Hallam had produced sonnets worthy of 
Petrarch, or as if Miiller’s lectures were in the style of Addison.” 


| We are scarcely inclined to agree with Mr. Hodgkin when he says 
that ‘the religious aspect of Claudian’s writings is yet stranger 
than the literary.” Indeed, we doubt whether he was what he is 
here represented as being, an adherent of the old faith, or any- 
how, astranger to the new. To our minds, the mythological 
machinery with which his poetry is filled seems to prove nothing. 
This was the common-place of poets, and it required a genius 
more original than Claudian’s, or than was, perhaps, possible in those 
Who would not have supposed that the 
sense of the ludicrous would have forbidden its introduction into 


historical poems, yet the Pavica of Silius Italicus are full of it ; 


Juno, for instance, carries off her favourite Hannibal in a cloud ; 
yet we have no reason to suppose that the incident seemed to 
readers who believed no more in Juno than we do anything but 
an allowable play of the imagination. It may well have been 


‘nothing more than the accidental remoteness of the subjects 


with which he dealt that kept Christianity out of Claudian’s pages. 

With our author’s general estimate of the poet's excellences 
It is an estimate that indicates 
in the writer much power of historical as well as of literary insight. 
The following seems to us excellent :— 


“ What, then, is the merit of Claudian as a poet ? 
it seems to me, a true poetic insight into the grandeur of Rome. 


First and foremost, 
Rome 
When 
he is speaking of her glories, when he is describing the great deeds of 


| the heroes who built up the fabric of her empire, he is never tame, never 


Here, if nowhere else, he speaks from the heart, 
and his language rises with the sublimity of his theme. That such a 
genuine enthusiasm could have been instilled into the mind of a Hellen- 
istic Egyptian by the history of that Italian city, is a most important 
fact. It is a most erroneous conception which we form when we think 
of the Roman Empire as consisting of a number of nationalities held 
down by her iron hand and longing to be free. Rome possessed thet 
great art—which we certainly do not possess, which perbaps no wodern 
nation except France can lay claim to—of making her subject-peoples 
love her; nay, more, of amalgamating them with herself, and making 
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BAER ecm. 
them bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh: even as we have seen the | from Mr. Disraeli, who, as becomes the son of a father who wrote 
inhabitant of Elsass, a province filehed from Germany within recent | ('ypjosities of Literature, goes to more recondite sources, In this 


historic memory, cling to the bosom of his foster-mother though scarcely | 
able to speak her language, and protest with an agony of remonstrance 
So the proud 


against being reclaimed by his Teutonic brethren. 
words, ‘ Civis Romanus sum, were repeated with every variety of accent, 


not only by Paul of Tarsus, ‘a citizen of no mean city,’ but by the 


Spaniard and the Egyptian; by the Briton, who addressed his groans to 
Actius, and by the citizen of Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, who regretted 
with passionate lamentation that sepafation from the empire which the 
disastrous issue of Julian’s expedition rendered inevitable. We have 
no time now to inquire wherein consisted this peculiar aptitude of the 
Roman race for not only conquering, but attaching to themselves the 
people conquered. A part, but far from the whole of the answer is con- 
tained in the well-known words of Paul to Festus—‘ Seeing that by 
thee we'enjoy great quietness,’—words which are at once recalled to us 
by this expression of Claudian’s,—‘ Lt vitae Romana quies:’ 
And life’s great quiet, which she owes to Rome. 


The nations so long harassed by the objectless, endless wars of Greek 
against Greek, and Greek against barbarian, found rest and prosperity 
under the world-wide shadow of Rome.” 


And he proceeds to quote a fine passage from the third book of 
the ** Laudes Stilichonis,” of which we shall give the concluding 
lines :— 
‘*Rome! Rome! alone has found the spell to charm 

The tribes that fell beneath her conquering arm, 

Has given ono name to the whole human race, 

And clasped and sheltered them in fond embrace, 

Mother, not mistress, called her foe her son, 

And by soft ties made distant countries one. 

This to her peaceful sceptre all men owe— 

That through tke nations, wheresoe’er we go, 

Strangers, we iind a fathorland; our home 

We change at will; may watch the far-off foam 

Break upon Thule’s shore and call it play, 

Or through dim, dreadful forests force our way, 

That we may tread Orontes’, Ebro’s shore— 

That we are all one nation, evermore !” 
The reader will be glad to see, supposing that his library is not 
better furnished than Oxford book-shops, the four finest lines of 
the original :— 


‘Hee est in gremium victos qux sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 
Matris, non dominaw, ritu; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.” 


A love of nature, not unlike the modern sentiment on the sub- 
ject, is, as Mr. Hodgkin remarks, another characteristic of the 
poet. Itis noteworthy, as indicating that the poet probably repre- 
sented a growing tendency of his time, that Ausonius, for the 
most part far inferior to his predecessor, in this respect much 
resembles him, The earlier part of the ‘De Raptu Proserpine,” a 
poem of which Mr. Hodgkin omits all notice, as having a purely 
literary interest, is rich in such passages. We may quote for 
the benefit of our readers a few lines from the ‘tapestry of 
Proserpine ":— 


“ Nee color unus adest : stellas accendit in auro, 
Ostro fundit aqnas, attollit litora gemmis, 
Filaque mentitos jamjam caelantia tluctus 
Arte tument; credas iilidi cautibus algam, 
Et raucum bibulis inserpere murmur arenis, 
Addit quinque plagas: mediam subtemine rubro 
Obsessam fervore notat: squalebat adustus 
Limes, et assiduo sitiebant stamina sole, 
Vitales utrinque durs. quas mitis oberrat 
Temperies, habitands viris: tum fine supremo 
Torpentes traxit geminas, brumaque perenni 
Feedat, et aeterno contristat frigore telas,” 

Mr. Hodgkin continues :— 

“ After all, however, the great morit which I am disposed to claim 
for Claudian is his wonderful power over words; and herein, as well as | 
in some other points of his literary character, he seems to me to be best | 
understood by comparing him to Lord Byron. Neither poet could tell 
an epic story epically ; neither gives us any delicately-drawn pictures 
of human character; both often repeat themselves with most wearisome 


case, it was as happy as it was novel. To apply to the white head 
| of the Duke of Wellington, so well known to all Londoners, the 
| words :— 
“Stilichonis apex et caputa falsit 

Canities,” 
| was a stroke of genius, though it might be suggested that the 
| curious word apex is used with a special reference to Stilicho’s 
| towering stature. 
| The name of Stilicho reminds us that we are obliged to pass by 
| what is a very vigorous and interesting sketch of that great 
| General. We must not, however, omit a word of well-merited 
praise for the translations with which the lectures are interspersed, 
translations that are executed with a quite uncommon felicity, 





A TUDOR CHRONICLE.* 
Tus work begins to assume the character of an original chronicle 
in 1521, and that of a more minute political diary in 1533, under 
which year (the last but fourteen contained in the present volume) 
the proclamation of Queen Anne is described with all the interest 
becoming a Londoner of a rising family, and the formality of a 
member of the Heralds’ College. Before touching on more dismal 
records, we may observe, according to Mr. Hamilton’s instructive 
introduction, that his author has claimed cousinship with Thomas 
Wriothesley, afterwards Lord Chancellor, executor of King Henry 
VIII., and Earl of Southampton ; he has thus been identified as a 
Charles Wriothesley, whose father and grandfather were Garter 
Kings at Arms; and who was himself a pursuivant in his seven- 
teenth year (1524), and Windsor Herald soon after the event we 
mentioned. For the years preceding his teens, Charles Wriothesley 
borrowed some items from other chroniclers through the medium 
of the ‘‘Customes of London,” a work written by Richard Arnold, 
who had been connected with his family, and of whom some his- 
torical editors appear to have regarded him as a continuator. 
Mr. Hamilton shows carefully and satisfactorily that this chronicle 
is not founded on Stow’s, as one might be tempted to infer from 
a reference of the transcriber’s, nor even of so late a date as that 
historian, though it has been reduced to the orthography of the 
seventeenth century. Furthermore, Wriothesley is more copious 
and sometimes more picturesque than his predecessor, as may be 
judged by his account of King Henry's first interview with Anne 
of Cleves, which our editor has in a singular way contrasted with 
IIume’s idea of the business, as though we could not fail to be 
struck with the superiority of the contemporary chronicler, who 
has left us ‘‘so lively a picture of the manners of those times.” ‘The 
fact is that our chronicler registers all pageants and executions 
with the punctilious particularity of a Gazette, and with scarcely 
any scrutiny of the antecedents or the merits of cach transaction. 
We do not deny that he shows some ebullitions of fecling when 
a queen defends herself with dignity against monstrous imputa- 
tions, when a woman is burnt for treason who happens to be very 
handsome, or when a preacher has roundly denounced some 
Anti-Tudorian heresy, but he has not the slightest inclination to 
look steadily below the mask of history. A writer of this kind 
may still deserve careful examination on some points; and 
Wriothesley has, in Mr. Froude’s judgment, ‘given more par- 
ticulars about Anne’s fall than any other English writer of the 
time.” On the other hand, he is not so particular as Stow about 
those May-day jousts at Greenwich at which King Ienry is held 
to have conceived a sudden jealousy of his wife and Norreys, not- 
withstanding that measures had been taken a week earlier to 
institute a judicial investigation of the Qucen’s conduct. It 
may not, however, be the less probable that the King retired 
abruptly from this scene, and that Wriothesley received the news 





iteration ; both push their declamation sometimes into bombast, and 
sometimes let it descend into the depths of common-place; but both | 
have a power, in which I suspect they were unequalled by any of their | 
contemporaries—except, perhaps, St. Augustine in the one case and 
Shelley in the other—of putting together words into phrases of un- 
surpassablo magnificence.” 


And he quotes as instances the phrases, — 
“Urbs aequaeva polo ;” 
** Nunquam libertas gratior exstat, 
Quam sub rege pio.” 


of the jousts without any uncourtly particularities about his 
Majesty’s deportment there. Again, Wriothesley has observed, 
with some reluctance, that the Duke of Richmond, Henry’s bastard 
son, who died about six weeks after Anne Bullen, was commonly 
thought to have received poison from her ; he shows also that the 
Duke was present at her execution, which may possibly indicate 
that he had similar suspicions of her. The correspondence of 
Chapin, the Imperial Ambassador, which has lately been brought 





It might be expected that such an author would frequently be 
quoted. We turned on opening Mr. Hodgkin’s little book to see | 
whether he had been struck, as we remember ourselves to have 
been, by the one Parliamentary quotation from Claudian which 
has achieved celebrity, and found that he had been. This pro- | 
ceeded not from Mr. Gladstone, who, though happy and original in 
this respect, keeps to the somewhat narrow Oxford round, but , 


to light by Mr. Froude, shows also that King Henry had believed, 
or affected to believe, his wife a poisoner. This prevalent opinion 
may have contributed to bring about her condemnation ; but Mr. 
Hamilton, who thinks that Anne was erroneously convicted, but 


* A Chronicle of England during the Reigns of the Tudors, from A.D, 1485 to 1559. 
By Charles Wriothesley, Windsor Herald. Edited from a MS. in the possession 
of Lieutenant-General Lord H. M. Percy, K.C.B., &c., by William Douglas Hamilton, 
F.S.A. Vol. I. Printed for the Camden Society. 1875. 
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: o tae ze ; 
not through any unfair pressure exercised by the King on her! 


seems to us to have taken up rather trivial grounds for | A : ve ; 
oe at question in his Siieuiaatiion The | We can hardly call this a good story, but it is a clever and lively 


| volume of art-criticism, mingled with keen sketches of life, some 
| rather highly-coloured caricature, and a little delicate character- 
| drawing, all gilded with a something not entirely without interest 
| of the nature of a story. 


judges, 
the reopening of this gre: tro 
argument he adopts is no doubt plausible, but it is an unmerite 

compliment to a shallow witness like Wriothesley that a new trial 
of a case should be instituted to hear his evidence. It is true that 
the curious discoveries of antiquaries would be too hastily perused 
by the public, 
ings by pertinacious dissertations of this kind. 


Katharine,” as well as afterwards to Queen Anne. 
two, but twelve days after the birth of her son,—that is, on the 


of the entries, show sufficiently that the text has been altered to 


suit other accounts, whence the tradition that Edward came into | 
of 
r| 


the world in Macduff's way. Respecting the divorce of Anne 
Cleves, and the impeachment and death of Catharine Howard, ou 
author speaks in his most perfunctory manner, 

Apart from controverted historical questions, the Wriothesley 


Chronicle may represent to us all too vividly the varied | 
character which the ‘daily news” in London must often have | 


" . 
worn under Henry VIIL., and more than one of his successors. 


We cannot say the author has described processions, jousts, | 
or banquets with more circumstance than Miss Strickland | 
accumulates; but that which every decent historian must soften, | 
the habitual savagery of the executions of these times, he dins | 
into us by the ruthless repetition of plain phrases; he omits no 
yivisection of the human subject or cremation of the living 
female in a case of treason, or even of coining. Ie was probably 
an eye-witness of many such solemnities, as he records in one | 
place the hanging of a hangman who had been “a omning | 
butcher in quartering men ;” and in another estimates that there | 
were ten thousand spectators at the barbarous execution of Friar | 
Forrest, where a peculiar insult had been devised for the “old 
believers” of the time, by using as fuel for the victim “an idol 
brought out of North Wales.” ‘This he describes as made of 
wood, ‘like a man of arms in his harness, having a little spear in 
his hand, and a casket of iron about his neck hanging with a 
ribbon ;” it was honoured by the people of North Wales 
as a saint, ‘¢and called in Welsh ‘Darvell Gadarn.’” The} 
narrator of many such astounding experiments on the popular 
conscience has little or nothing to tell us of the feelings with which 
they were received by the generality of the spectators. He had | 
doubtless many reasons to be reserved about his own sentiments, 
though he has discovered some sympathy with the progress of the 
Reformed religion ; he had fears for his own security, and personal 
regards for many relatives who were attached to the Catholic 
system, as, for instance, an aunt, who was in the ‘ virtuousest ” 
of the monasteries, namely, that at Sion House ; and he may have 
seen only a reflex of his own dissimulation on most of the “ ten 
thousand” faces that surrounded him, It required time to show 
how many revolutions, and what deadly dangers to the organi- 
sation and independence of the nation, had their seeds sown in 
the government of one lawless and churchless tyrant. 


| 





Meantime our editor has drawn attention to a more peculiar 
narrative, regarding the preachings of a layman, who, he thinks, 
may be described as the father of modern Dissenters. ‘This eccle- 
siastical difficulty was still novel, and seems to have been treated 
in a somewhat hesitating manner by the existing powers. In 1538, 
the same year in Which Forrest suffers,— 


“*In June and July, a bricklayer called Henry Daunce (in White- 
chapel parish, without Aldgate, in London) used to preach the word of 
God in his own house in his garden, where he set a tub to a tree; and 
therein he preached divers Sundays, and other days early in the morn- 
ing, and at six of the clock at night, and had great audience of people, 
both spiritual and temporal; which said parson had no learning of his 
book, neither in English nor other tongue, and yet he declared Scrip- 
ture as well as he had studied at the Universities; but at the last, the | 
Bishops had such indignation at him, by reason the people followed him, 
that they sent for him to my Lord of Canterbury, where he was de- 
manded many questions; but they could lay nothing to his charge, but 
did inhibit him from preaching, because of the great resort of people 
that drew to his sermons.’ My Lord of Canterbury (Cranmer) was at 
this very time preparing a Bible to be set up in all the parish churches 
to be read by the parishioners, but the liberty allowed them required 
still to be used with caution, for ‘ the Sunday afore Christmas Day, Henry 
Daunee, bricklayer, which did use to preach in his house this summer 
past, bare a faggot at Paul’s Cross for heresy, and two persons more 
with him, one being a priest, for heresy also.’ ” 


It seems a pity that our editor has not glanced at the nearest 
parallel cases to that of Daunce which he may have observed in 


the records of the Reformation. 


24th | 
of October, though the date has been falsified even in this docu- | 
ment ; but the mention of the day of the week, and even the order | 


| impress deeply the ordinary reader. 


| it its title. 
|even fascinating impression, but hardly enough to feel that we 


| looked, in consideration of his wealth and importance. 


| Frogg for the vacation of the living. 
| Ellis 


EMMA CHEYNE.* 


Its fault as a book is that nothing in it 


if attention were not drawn to their possible bear- | 8 done carefully enough to stand alone ; that its somewhat mis- 
| cellancous omnium-gatherum procedure is not well adapted to give 


° ° . ° | i » effec » PS me j aj 
It is another noticeable point that Jane Seymour, according to | lue effect to the best elements it contains. 


7 gle yr. was ** at fi ‘st a waiting gentlew oman to Queen ! — ° ° 
Ww riothe S y; - Irs 5 f li 5 b t fi : 
. . ee ing for art, utnosu cient genius to make him recognise Art 
She died, not S' 


There is one fine 
conception in it. The character of the clergyman who has a true 
as his vocation, no suflicient concentrativeness to secure success 
in any one pursuit to which he devotes himself, a mind too 
pale and fine for the rough clerical work to which it is set, 
a conscience too tender for anything like the self - satis- 
faction which disguises failure, and altogether a nature of 
finer mould than consists with its slender stock of creative 
power, is exceedingly well conceived, and up to a certain point 
well delineated. But that point is not high enough to 
The sketch, indeed, of Mr. 
Cheyne is like one of Mr. Cheyne’s own pictures. ‘* Your ideas,” 
said the great picture-dealer to Mr. Cheyne, ‘are better than your 
workmanship,” —and that is what we must say to Mr. Ellis Brandt 
of this sketch of his of Mr. Cheyne himself. ‘The idea is good, could 
not indeed be better, but the workmanship is in some way in- 
effective. Mr, Brandt has somehow failed just as Mr. Cheyne failed 
where his pupil with a natural genius for such art succeeded. ‘I 
tried for hours,” says poor Mr. Cheyne, ‘ to strike the right note 
between that black and that yellow, and the boy has done it with the 
firstsweep of his brush.” In this case there has been no boy to supply 
the deficient workmanship of the artist. ‘There is a clear defici- 
ency in the effect, in spite of the perfection in the conception of the 
twilight beauty of Mr. Cheyne’s character ; evidently something has 
been attempted which might have made a really fine literary por- 
trait, but withoutadequate success. ‘The book, however, is certainly 
more about Mr. Cheyne than about his daughter Emma who gives 
Of her we are told enough to leave a pleasant and 


know her truly. We know some of her qualities, but not quite 
herself. She is, perhaps, even less real to the reader than the practical 
and housewifely Sarah Grey, afterwards Sarah Cheyne, who marries 


| Emma’s brother. 


However, what will secure this little book a certain measure of 
success, is not its serious studies of character, which are too 
little elaborated for literary effect, and something too much for 
mere amusement, but rather its broad caricature of the religious 
squabbles of the little village of Okendale. We call this broad 
caricature, because Mr. Brandt, in painting the vulgar Evan- 
gelicism of the place, has ventured to lay on the vul- 
garity of phrase and manner much too strongly to be in keeping 
with the society which these vulgar people frequent, and with 
the influence they are allowed to acquire. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that a millionaire like Mr. Counter, who drops his 
k’s and talks the most boorish English conceivable, might be 
admitted into fair society and have his blunders of speech over- 
But it is 
quite certain that a woman of no wealth or importance, like Mrs. 
Mudge, would never visit in the set she is supposed to visit in, if 
she were as utterly destitute of culture as Mr. Ellis Brandt repre- 


sents her. Indeed, it is pretty clear that he allows himself the 


| privilege of vulgarising the grammar of all the persons whose 


vulgarity of religious creed he wants to expose, without much 
regard to the social unities in so doing. Nevertheless, the picture 
of the discontent felt at Mr. Cheyne’s tender religious refine- 


'ment, and of the attempt to set up an Evangelical opposition to 


him in Okendale, is amusing enough, though our author wisely 
conceals the nature of the very simoniacal compact into which 
apparently Mr. Cheyne himself ultimately enters with Mr. 
We suspect that Mr. 
Brandt’s strong point is not English ecclesiastical 
law, since we are never told from one end of the story to the 
other who was the patron of the living of Okendale, and 
how the patron’s consent was obtained to the act of simony of 
which apparently both the incoming and the outgoing rectors were 
guilty. But passing over all these little inaccuracies, the picture of 
the Evangelical intrigue against the Rector of Okendale is very 
amusing, and the disgust with which the party regarded poor Mr. 
Cheyne’s exhortations to his parishioners to be kind to the 





* Emma Chevne: a Prose Idyll of English Live. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Ellis Brandt. London 
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domestic animals they use, is humorously enough painted. There 
is a dinner at the vulgar millionaire’s, which immediately precedes 
a revivalist prayer-meeting; and at this dinner the Evangelical 
or opposition clergyman, Mr. Frogg, is present, though the 
rector, Mr. Cheyne, has declined it, wishing to prepare his mind 
more perfectly for the prayer-meeting of the evening :— 

‘«* Not for one moment, my dear sir, not for one moment ought we to 
forget it,’ said Mr. Frogg, in answer to Counter’s not very fresh remark, 
as he lifted a piece of cheese to his mouth, ‘that we live in perilous 
times. But the dangers of the age ought to be signal-fires to light us 
to our duty.’ The sentiment and the illustration met with general ap- 
proval.— That’s hit,’ said Counter, spoiling a pronoun, but not intend- 


ing a pun; ‘nonsense won't do in these days. It’s the plain gospel we | 


want.’ Frogg, engaged with his knife and fork, did not reply at the 
moment, and Mrs. Mudge, who sat a little way down the table on Mr. 
Counter’s left, ventured in modest and almost whispered accents to put 


in her word,—* Oh, sir, that’s true. It’s not every whim and crotchet, | 
even though thero’s no ‘arm in ’em, that’s fit to be brought into the pul- | 





pit when’ Mr. Counter nodded and laughed.—‘ I know what you're 
thinkin’ on, Mrs. Mudge,’ he said. ‘ You're thinkin’ on last week’s ser- 


mon. We mustn’t be ’ard on absent friends.’-—‘I ain’t ‘ard on any man, | 


Mr. Counter, but five minutes out of twenty all about a old white ‘orse 
as fell and cut ’is knees, and not one minute to tell the plan of salva- 
tion ’. ‘It’s not the right thing, sure enough,’ said Counter. ‘I’m all 
for kindness to hanimals, myself— but that’s not wot we go to church to 
‘ear.’ Mr. Frogg now saw how the land lay, and thought it time to put 
in his oar.—‘ I’m sure that our good host, and Mrs. Mudge and every 
one present will agree with me, that kindness to animals is a beautiful 
and a Christian virtue, When I see the lovely and brilliant creatures’ 
—Mr. Frogg’s right arm raised itself with the instinctive action of the 
orator, and his three fore-fingers waved in graceful curve over the 
adjoining decanter—‘ that light the wave with their colours and fill the 
grove with their melody—when I mark those patient and docile slaves 
of man that bear his yoke and never ask for their freedom—I pity, but 
while I pity, I almost hate, the man who can be cruel to them.’— The little 
burst of eloquence, set off by Mr. Frogg’s spirited elocution, to which 
we do no justice on the printed page, was well received by the company 
in general, although a slight shade might have been observed to cross 
the brow of Mrs, Mudge. A pause took place, and then Miss Sterling 
spoke.—‘ We particularly require to be reminded of our duty to dumb 
animals in this parish, Mr. Frogg, because much of our business lies on 
the London road, and the horses are systematically over-loaded and over- 
driven.’ Miss Sterling’s tones were not loud, but clear, sweet and firm. 
The listener, unless he were very vulgar or very bad, at once attended 
to them.—‘ That is an important point,’ said Mr. Frogg. ‘The local 
peculiarities of his parish deserve consideration from every clergyman.’— 
‘And ill-treatment of the horses,’ Miss Sterling went on, ‘is connected 
with vicious practices in the drivers. They drink in the public-houses on 





the way while the animals stand shivering in the frost, or sweltering | 


in the sun, and then they beat them into a killing pace to make up for 


lost time.’—‘ That is a sad state of things,’ said Mr. Fregg.—But Mrs. | 


Mudge was not going to let Miss Sterling put her to the rout in this 
quiet, matter-of-fact way. With a smile istended to express deep 
sagacity exalted by piety and tempered by condescending kindness, and 
with a glance for sympathy and support towards Counter, ‘ Oh, well, 
Mr. Frogg,’ she remarked, ‘we sometimes have bad cases, but you 
know, and Mr, Counter knows, that if people is always lookin’ out for 
anythin’ they'll see it where no one else can,—specially in the treatment 
of hanimals, if they’re very soft-hearted. But, if you'll believe me, 
there ain’t much to complain of—the Society has their men always on 
the road, and thore’s the police besides. I'll speak against no man’s 
hobby, nor no woman’s, but we don’t live only for our own feelin’s and 
for this world, and what I know Mr. Counter objecks to is preaching 
about the beasts that perish, instead of calling to repentance souls that 
live for ever. —This was a judicious speech. It cast the aspersion of 
weakness, of soft-heartedness, upon Mr. Cheyne and his apologist, Miss 
Sterling ; it flattered Counter, and it gave Frogg new lights upon the 
situation, of which he knew how to make good use. When Mrs. Mudge 
stopped, he struck in before Miss Sterling. His tone was that of a judge 
balancing evidence and impartially laying down the law.—‘ Mr. Counter 
and Mrs. Mudge will, Iam sure, permit me to say that I enter into the 
feelings of Miss Sterling and respect them. Our feelings have their rights. 
Our feelings, if they are properly attuned, guide us ¢o our duties and in 
our duties. But ” and here he lowered and deepened his voice into 
that metallic clang so well known to every one who has heard the 
speeches of eminent counsel at Westminster “T draw a line between 
the mortal and the immortal. For me—lI speak only for myself and con- 
demn no man—the pulpit is sacred ground. We have the platform—we 
have the press—we have the power of association, so well illustrated by 








the Society to which Mrs. Mudge has alluded ;—let these cope—let all | 


of us through these cope—with the execrable practice of cruelty to 
animals. But to save immortal souls from everlasting fire—that is the 
first, the second, and the third work of the Christian pulpit.’ Mr. 
Frogg accompanied his climax with the oratorical gestures which ex- 
perience had taught him were effective, and the general impression of 
the listeners was that the subject was settled, and that Mr. Frogg was 
a surprising and invaluable man. Miss Sterling, indeed, to judge by 
the expression of her eye and lip, was not satisfied, and formed the idea 
of replying. But with a deprecating sneer, almost too strong to be con- 
sistent with courtesy, Counter checked her. He thought further dis- 
cussion superfluous, and impatiently wound up the matter in his own 
way.— Every sensible man will agree with you, Mr. Frogg, only that 
you draw it very mild, *Taint right, this trifling with eternal interests. 
The brute beasts, after all, are given us to make use of; they’re pro- 
putty, and a man, generally speakin’, ‘ill take care of his proputty. 


And wots the sufferin’ of a ‘ors, even if it is ill-treated for half-a-dozen | 


years, compared with the flames of hell for ever? I’ve no patience 
with them crotchets, and I don’t care who knows it.’” 
The picture of Mr. Frogg, with his ready unction, his loud and 


sudden laugh, his wily regard for the main chance, his sympathy 
with scruples which only called other clergymen’s orthodoxy in 


| 
question, and his authoritative and affronted amazement at any 
scruple about his own, is really a very vigorous one. The char. 
acter of Mr. Frogg is to the character of Mr. Cheyne what the 
favourite subjects of that Dutch school which studied warts and 
wrinkles are to the favourite subjects of Reynolds, who caught the 
flying shadows of the most subtle sentiments ; but then the pic. 
ture of Mr. Frogg is, in its common-place way, very impressive, and 
the picture of Mr. Cheyne,—as distinguished from the conception 
of Mr. Cheyne,—is not. Nothing can be better after its slight 
fashion than this picture of Mr. Frogg enjoying the gambols of 
Mr. Cheyne’s pigs :— 
“Mr. Frogg appeared, according to plan, in the rectory. Counter 
‘introduced him, but took himself presently away, leaving the two 
clerical gentlemen to their talk. Frogg was as gracious as inquisitive. 
ness would permit, and as inquisitive as graciousness rendered possible, 
They walked about the garden, peeped into the outhouses, left no corner 
of the rectory precincts unexplored. Frogg was in his best humour, and 
his vacant, heartless langh found occasion in everything. The bees 
were comical at their work, the cocks and hens were funny, the geese 
suggested many remarks to this nimble spirit. But it was when a bevy 
of piglings, seven weeks old, at which age a pig is out of sight the most 
vivacious of the inmates of a farm-yard, came rushing from their straw 
| to reconnoitre the stranger, that his merriment reached a climax. As 
| they stood, the boldest in front, cocking their minute ears and raising 
| their tiny snouts, curiosity and love of mischief lurking in their eyes, 
| ke suddenly clapped his hands loudly. Backwards, head over heels, 
| tumbled piggies, squealing and kicking in convulsive fright, and 
| scampering off to various hiding-places. Frogg grinned from ear to 
ear. Then gradually, from this corner and from that, emerging here 
| from beneath a wisp of straw, peeping there with the slyest of little 
| sparkling eyes round a wall, the routed piggies dared to look on the 
field of their disaster. The cleverest and bravest, venturing a step or 
| two at a time, advanced. A second,a third, a fourth stole up beside 
this infant Hercules. In two minutes they were all again in array, 
| gazing on Frogg with a fixity of attention which, if they had beena 
| class of National School children, would have justified any inspector in 
recommending their master for a first-class certificate. Frogg clapped 
| his hands louder than before. The tumbling, kicking, squealing, 
| scampering, and returning were repeated. The intelligence and the 
| zest with which the creatures now entered into the game, the small 
| tails all wagging, the small eyes glittering like little black diamonds, 
| tickled Frogg beyond measure. He was a short and dapper man, slender, 
| though not lean, who buttoned his coat, not too clerical in cut, tight 
| round his waist, as if to prove that his figure had not lost its youthful 
| form, and that, whatever Hamlet might be, he was not pursy, or scant 
| of breath, or even remotely menaced with that bulging of the chest 
| which, in middle age, works such havoc with manly beauty. As he 
stepped with prompt celerity into this garden alley or into that, he 
| seemed the incarnation of vulgar energy, frisking, jocund, and com- 
lacent, beside gentlemanly repose, softened by sadness, in the person 


” 


| of Cheyne. 


| Sketches of this kind,—and some of them are exceedingly good 
| in their way,—are the really popular clements of the story. As 

for the Ruskinese disquisitions, though some of them are subtle 

and all of them are thoughtful, we cannot doubt that they 
‘add to the sense of confusion which marks this too miscel- 
‘laneous though clever volume. Mr. Cheyne’s character is, it is 
| true, intended to be that of a manqué artist, and if anything is 
| really good in the book, it is the conception of Mr. Cheyne’s 
'character. Yet the Ruskinese discussions do not tend to 

illustrate Mr. Cheyne’s character, and this being the case, 
| the fact that they turn on subjects in which he is interested, 

instead of rendering them more germane to the book, rather 
| makes them more out of place. Just as nothing is less suited 
| to the sketch of a politician than a story of political struggles 
‘in which he had little concern, or to the sketch of a soldier's 
| career than the story of campaigns in which he did not serve, so the 
account of Mr. Cheyne’s fruitless efforts after an artistic career seems 
to be more completely smothered by these debates on Ruskinese 
principles than it would be even by debates on subjects of a less 
seemingly appropriate kind. And as for Colin Grey, his personality 
| is altogether too faint to be drawn out by these miscellaneous 


| discussions on Art. On the whole, we must pronounce Emma 
Cheyne a clever bit of nondescript literature,—a product that 
wants straining and clearing of the many miscellaneous germs of 
thought and drift it contains, that wants organising into a more 
| perfect whole. Nevertheless, Emma Cheyne is the production of a 
| writer who has plenty of humour and ample intellectual insight. 








MR. BUCKLAND’S LOG-BOOK.* 

| Tuere is very little, we are sorry to say, to justify the first part 
| of the title which Mr. Buckland gives to his book. Some of the 
| papers have to do, it is true, with fish. Mr. Buckland visited, 
| for instance, the Great Grimsby Docks, and heard the experiences 





| of a North-Sea trawler ; he tells us about the Brighton Aquarium, 
‘and gossips elsewhere about matters aquatic; but of angling 
| experiences, which we take to be the natural contents of “ the 








* Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist, By Frank Buckland., M.A. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1875. 
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Jog-book of a fisherman,” he has nothing to relate. Doubtless, 
he pleases a larger public with his zoology. As to angling, 
indeed, we are not sure whether the followers of that art will not 
be forced, under pressure of the tw quoque from the vivisectionists, 
to be as silent about their sport as the enthusiasts of cock- 
fighting are—Admiral Rous excepted—about theirs. Of the 
quasi-piscatorial articles, we found that on * Netting the F ish in 
the Serpentine” especially interesting. Who does not recognise 
the delight of dragging a pond? You are going to solve a mystery. 
There isno knowing what monsters you may not pull out of those 
inscrutable depths. About the Serpentine there was something 
specially attractive. Legends of fish of most exceptional size 
were attached to it. It was here that, according to Pennant, 
the largest perch on record, a monster weighing 9 Ib., was caught. 


# 


And generations of London anglers had essayed their skill in its | 


waters, with but indifferent success. The result of the netting 
was, we are bound to say, exceedingly disappointing. In 
the first place, but one perch was found, and this was deformed. 
«‘ His upper jaw,” says Mr. Buckland. ‘was rounded into a knob 
like an apple, and his deformed face looked like a pantomime- 
mask.’ Neither was there a single pike. Pike and perch there 
once were in the water, for the present writer remembers both 
kinds being caught by a remarkably skilful angler, who used to 
haunt the place some thirty years ago. ‘To the absence of these 
predatory fish Mr. Buckland attributes the curious fact that there 
were no fish of medium size in the lake. There were a few big 
ones, relics of a past generation, and cart-loads of small ones, de- 
generate scions of a race which had lost the improving influence 
of ‘natural selection.” Again, there were no eels, except one 
yeteran weighing 6 1b., who, we may mention by the way, avenged 
his death by making the taxidermist who stuffed him and took the 
flesh as his perquisite exceedingly ill. ‘An old boatman,” writes 
Mr. Buckland, ‘‘told me he thought the lime had killed all the 
eels,” and certainly, to fal! back again on personal recollections, 
we remember seeing the boatmen taking out bushels of eels in 
a morning in the ‘*wheels” which they had put down over- 
night. Again, there were no carp, only ‘considerable 
quantities of some small Prussian carp, and also a fair 
number of crucian carp.” We must plead ignorance as to 
the precise nature of a ‘‘crucian” carp, but when we read that 
the largest of these weighed 1 1b. 9 oz., we cannot identify them 
with the carp which we have ourselves seen taken from the water. 
The angler of whom mention has been made before was in the 
habit of catching much larger fish than these. This man, as we 
have said before, was singularly successful. Some of our readers 
may be interested in knowing one of the artifices to which he, at 
least, attached much importance. He had shot a heron at the 
Serpentine, itself a feat almost incredible to those who do not 
know what strange birds may be seen in London by those who 
watch for them. The legs of this bird he boiled down, and used 
the product for flavouring his paste. The recipe is, we believe, 
avery old one, but for obvious reasons very seldom tried. The 
largest fish taken in the nets were some bream, the biggest 
weighing 5}lbs., and measuring 22in. in length and 4}in. in 
depth. But the large bream were only five in number, while 
there were shoals of small ones, no bigger than the palm of the 
hand. The present writer caught fish of half-a-pound weight in 
years past. There were about 300 good-sized roach, varying 
from lb. to 2lbs. The bulk of the capture consisted of small 
roach from two to four inches long. When we add that there 
were “four very fat and very red gold-fish,” one very large 
gudgeon, one small trout, and innumerable sticklebacks, the tale 
is complete. 

Fish-lore of a more serious and practical kind may be found in 


the paper on Trawling. ‘The conclusion to which Mr, Buckland 


comes is, *‘ that there should be a close-time for the fish within | 


” 


the three-mile limit during April, May, and June.” A similar 
close-time has been established in the Thames, almost entirely in 
the interest of sport, as river-fish scarcely form an appreciable item 
in the food of the people. It will be strange if the protection 
could not be extended to so important an article as sea-fish. 
How important it is, may be judged from the fact that from 


Grimsby alone 36,500 tons of fish are sent to inland markets | 


in the course of the year. The estimated value is £544,500, 
Taking £15 per ton as the basis of the calculation, we get 
a price of a trifle more than three-halfpence per pound, Is 
there any other article of food in which there is so enormous 
a difference between the wholesale and the retail price ? We can- 
not help thinking that the public are unfairly dealt with in this 
matter. It is a fact that codfish of the best quality is sold in 


Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire towns at a price ranging between | 





| 2d. and 4d. per pound. Why should Londoners pay between 8d. 

and 1s.’ We may supplement Mr. Buckland’s information about 
_ the North-Sea fishing by a curious fact which has come within the 
| writer’s observation, and which illustrates the strange variety of 

industries which are pursucd in this country. All through the 
| winter and early spring, there is a constant supply of sand-eels 
| from the Cheshire and Lancashire coasts, carried across England 
| to serve as bait for the cod-fishers. They are carried in large 

vessels not unlike those used for the transport of milk, and the 
,men in charge of them, who are Norwegians, continue to aerate 
| the water, while the train is not in motion, by perpetually stirring 


it up. 


| Out of the vast variety of Mr. Buckland’s zoological experiences 
| it is difficult to make a selection. He is always the same shrewd 
| and entertaining observer, and always free from any suspicion of 
| exaggeration. Ile relates his adventures with absolute fidelity ; 
| does not hesitate to tell us when he fails, and contrives that we 
should still learn just as much about his subject as if he had been 
| Successful. He describes a day’s ‘‘ snaking,” for instance, with 

Mr. Higford Burr, at Aldermaston. The party does not manage 
to draw a single snake, yet the reader knows a good deal about 
snakes before the end of the chapter. ‘This, indeed, is a very happy 
specimen of Mr, Buckland’s style. le takes occasion to give some 
comments on Virgil, and makes us wish that he would take up this 
subject of the ‘‘natural history of the ancients” in regular fashion. 
And happening to catch a lizard, which, after the manner of the 
lizard kind, sheds its tail in his hand, he introduces an admirably 
characteristic specimen of American humour, <A quack applied 
some very potent healing ointment to the stump where a dog's 
tail had been cut off. The tail grew again. He then applied it 
to the severed tail, and lo! a new dog grew to it. But we might 
go on quoting our author for ever. It must suffice to indicate a 
few notable things. Artists should read his good-humoured 
criticisms on their shortcomings in the matter of natural history. 
The Trafalgar lions, we see, do not escape criticism. They should 
not have their paws stretched out straight, an attitude which we 
may suppose Sir Edwin to have borrowed from his favourite stag- 
hounds. ‘ Cats and lions (lions are nothing but big cats) turn 
their paws inward when lying down quiet.” Again, our present 
Government, which is so admirably successful in legislation, might 
take a hint from another chapter. Scotland has scarcely had its 
share of attention,—has had little, in fact, done for it except 
having its Church turned upside down. Among the measures 
announced in the next “‘ Speech from the Throne” might be a 
Bill for preserving Scotch pearls, which, famous since the days 
of Cesar, are now, it seems, in danger of becoming extinct. As 
far as we can learn from Mr. Buckland, legislation must take the 
form of an enactment forbidding the cattle to pass over the 
mussel-bearing streams by the bridges which have been recently 
erected. They used, it seems, to walk through the water, and to 
trample the mussels in their way. The mussels when injured 
grew pearls. Left alone, they are barren. But would it be justi- 
fiable? Probably the mussels are happier as they are. What 
Tacitus wrote about these same Scotch pearls might, mutatis 
mutandis, still apply, ‘* Ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis 
deesse quam nobis avaritiam.” ‘The chapter on ‘The Greenland 
Seal Fisheries,” where, again, a close-time is recommended, and 
| another, of a most amusing kind, on the author's monkeys, are 
| among the best things in the book. Of this, with many thanks to 

the author for much entertainment, we shall now take leave. Our 

readers shall have a parting surprise from it. Ina battle between 
| a scorpion and a mouse, which combatant would they be inclined 
jto back? And would they be “surprised to hear” that the 
| mouse not only killed the scorpion, but eat him ? 


| 











A FEW OF THE MAGAZINES. 
_Everynopy knows what satisfaction there sometimes is in giving 
lin, in relinquishing the effort to find good in everything, or even 
alleviation in anything. When one has tried all sorts of remedies 
for rheumatism and assuagements for neuralgia, there is a certain 
sort of peace attendant upon making up one’s mind that one will try 
no more; and in other aggravating circumstances it is nice to fling 
away cheerful endurance, and indulge in a good, steady grumble. 
A motive is seldom far to seek, a grievance, as Dickens says of a 
quarrel, ‘‘ can be taken up at any time ;” and here, in the prime of 
the dull season, is a first-class grievance,—the dullness of the 
Magazines. It is portentous. It would exhaust Madame de 
Sevigné's stock of adjectives to describe it, and it is so surprisingly 
unanimous! A general congress of contributors and editors, 
convened for the purpose of celebrating the month of September, 
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by writing, on the one part, and accepting, on the other, the | been really and gravely in the wrong, and that his obstinacy was 





least interesting articles procurable, could hardly have sueceeded 


better in producing what is, of course, the result of individual effort. | 
For instance, there is Blackwood, which has been quite charming of | 
late, notwithstanding the intellect-depressing influence of political 
prosperity, but is mercilessly heavy this month, with an old- | 
fashioned heaviness, desperately uninteresting, like garments of 
bygone mode. A letter to ‘* Dear Maga” on ** Horatian Lyrics,” 
though it is enlivened a little by some cheery verses laudatory of 
the life of a farmer of an uncommon kind—for he is supposed to | 
be ‘‘from business free,” and to resemble the ‘merry men of old” | 
in that respect, and, likewise, in that he ‘“ knows not the lust of 
gold "—is not much more readable than the Captain Clutterbuck | 
and Jedidiah Cleishbotham correspondence which was funny in 
Sir Walter Scott’s time. A reverie of sporting achievements, an 
invasion of the Muse, a symposium, and whisky-and-water, we 
have forgotten them all, with much content, long ago, and wish 
they had continued to rest undisturbed, with Christopher North and 
thelumbering learning and coarse jollity of the Noctes.  InaStudio” 
would be tolerable, if it were not so transparently teachy ; it has 
no spontaneity, and the jokes are meagre. The notion of the 
guests to be bidden to the imaginary banquet is good, 
but why has the writer dragged in a discussion on the ancient 
method of manufacturing wine, which is instructive, of course, 
but ruins the illusion he wants to produce, and why has he finished 
with a vulgar jest about spirit-photographs? ‘ Elegies” is merely 
several famous poems, or bits of them, strung together on a thread 
of the slenderest comment and reflection ; and though we feel that 
the quiet, rambling talk over old books and old times which is 
meted to us ‘In My Study-Chair,” might be acceptable another 
time, it is so full of the same tameness of the general contents 
that it has no relieving influence. The author of an article on Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘* Queen Mary ” remarks that the death of Lady Jane 
Grey ‘“‘might well be the prominent object in a play which had 
the reign of Mary Tudor for its theme; but ina tragedy, the 
interest of which is to centre on Mary’s person, the paramount 
claim of unity in design demands its exclusion.” We entirely 
agree with the latter portion of this sentence, but the former shows 
that the writer is not aware that a very fine dramatic poem which 
has the reign of Queen Mary for its theme exists, and that the 
lamentable story of the Lady Jane is treated as he implies. ‘The 
poem is the late Sir Aubrey de Vere’s ‘‘ Mary Tudor,” and it was 
published in 1847. The new chapters of ‘¢'The Dilemma” are by 
no means dull; the siege of the Residency by the mutineers is 
told with all the force and vigour of a military Defoe, and it is 
obvious that the next instalment of the tale will be deeply, 
terribly interesting. A plan of the Residency gives a most 
realistic air to the present chapters, and enhances the interest of 
the strategic details, to people who know anything about 
strategics or plans; people who don't, it pleasantly puzzles. 

A grumble may fairly be allowed when we find in the Coruiill, 
& propos of Stagnelius, a Swedish poet, such expressions as, ‘ With 
the Muse his dealings were of the coyest and most unobtrusive,” 
and, ‘‘ In the company of gay comrades, centred round the glow- 
ing bowl, at the sight of which most Northern natures will kindle 





up, Stagnelius was renowned for wit, wanton exuberance of spirits, 
and unrestrained humour.” It appears that Stagnelius was a de- 
formed sufferer, and ‘it was therefore that he, himsclf of a 
voluptuous nature, sought to blunt the sting of bodily pain 
and mental agony by a frequent recourse to the Lethean | 
draughts of the glass.” ‘These remarkable sentences have | 
all the effect of an ill-executed translation from a silly original, | 
but if the reader will bear them, and a great many others like | 
them, patiently, he will come to a poem, ‘Birds of Passage,” | 
which will reward the effort. We have seen somewhere a _— 

) 

| 


more elegant version of Tégner’s lyric on the same subject—so 
naturally suggestive to every Northern poet—but Runeberg’s is 
beautifully rendered. In ‘‘ The Building of the Bridge, a Chinese 
Legend,” there is nothing grand, and nothing picturesque ; and | 
without either element no legend has the charm which we pecu- | 
liarly attach to the notion of ‘* legends,” and which we find in all | 
others of Oriental origin. There is nothing but the bizarre in the 
story of A Choi, and it is only another instance, in spite of the pains | 
the writer has taken to make the story intelligible, of the absence 
of points of contact between Europeans and Chinese, that one 
cannot care in the least for these people, who are supposed to live 
and love, to suffer and die, during the building of ‘the Bridge 
of Ten Thousand Ages.” Mr, Symonds is as elegant, as polished, 
andas acute as usualin his ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” in which heargues 
that the great drama of .Eschylus is only the second of a trilogy, 
which, if we had it entire, would show us that Prometheus had 





in the highest sense tragic, according to the Greek conception 
inasmuch as it displayed the aberration of a sublime character. 
Mr. Hardy’s new tale, ‘The Hand of Ethelberta,” turns a difficult 
corner, with very great spirit and all the usual quaintnegs, 


| We hope Mrs. Lynn Linton is not going to spoil her noyel 
= ’ 


which opened with considerable power, if not with any pleasant. 
ness, but there are signs and tokens of spoiling in the present 
instalment. A book without a single person in it with h 

conscience, kindliness, honour, or any elevation at all of principle 
or character, is as unlike life as it is wearisome and ill-tasting ; 
and as yet the people in “The Atonement of Leam Dundas” are 
all shadow, all ill-intentioned, all mean. ‘The adventuress is breaking 
down, just as Dora broke down in ‘Patricia Kemball.” No 
woman daring and clever enough to play such a game as that of 
the soi-disaut Marquise de Montfort would select subjects of 
conversation of which she was ignorant, or risk being addressed 
in a language in which she could not speak a sentence. Thig 
is like Dora's stealing ten sovereigns out of Mrs. Hamley’s 
drawer, which nobody but a fool would have done. Mrs, 
Lynn Linton is overdrawing her Spanish savage, too. That 
Hareton in ‘Wuthering Heights” shoull hang puppies over 
the back of a chair, fits in with the scenery and decorationg 
of the repulsive drama, but Leam Dundas has to be made in- 
teresting by-and-by, and the hanging of the cat in her acquiescent 


| ‘ Sie ; 
presence is a blunder, in view of that eventuality. Mr, Dundas, 


too, is not a fool, and he is not meck ; he says very brutal things 
to his wife, whom he hates, and is by no means the sort of person 
to put up with “small white teeth gnawing at his arms likea 
wild beast at a bone.” The story is « revel of hate, fury, 
scheming, and meanness; there is nothing more difficult to keep 
within bounds, and the author is on the brink of breaking them. 
She has hit upon a clever device ; the secret marriage is far more 
skilfully contrived than Dora’s, and Dundas is a more presentable 
victim of an adventuress’s attractions than Mr. Hamley was; no 
doubt he will be murdered with more skill, if it comes to that; 
but the whole story is in danger, not from the author’s “ meaning 
venom,” but because she means too much of it. 

In Macmillan, Mr. Routledge’s ‘Indian Notes” get among 
commerce and manufactures, and are not so entertaining as their 
predecessors until the conclusion, when he brightens them up 
with a bit of speculation upon trade routes, and a description of 
‘‘the Canal,” which are as refreshing as oases. ‘The first part of 
a sketch of *‘ Torquato Tasso, his Life and Works,” is admirable, 
as all the interpretations of the Italian poets, signed ‘* Catherine 
Phillimore,” have been; but the next article is the conclusion of 
‘The Convent of San Marco,” and the next but one after that is 
‘¢ Vintaging in Tuscany,” and so a grumbler feels that he is rather 
overdone with Italy, Colonel Chesney's paper on ‘ The Military 
Future of Germany” is the most interesting and important 
magazine article of the month. It is too closely reasoned to admit 
of adequately representative extracts, but we may give its con- 
clusions. ‘They are briefly, that Germany might be at war to- 
morrow with one and all the lesser Powers without deducting a 
man from the field army, with which she would carry on the 
struggle with more formidable foes, and that she is stronger than 
all those combined. 

The St. James's Magazine has a pleasant article on *‘ Thomas 
Love Peacock,” by Mr. Mortimer Collins—very little about 
eating in it, and Presburg biscuits not mentioned even once—and 
some odd, characteristic letters of George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, which form ‘*a bundle of old papers ” worth looking over. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cane 

The Portfolio. September. (Seeleys.)—This number is distinguished 
by a singularly beautiful etching which occupies the place of frontis- 
piece. This is by Mons. A. Brunet-Debaines, after a sketch by Turner, 
“The Approach to Venice.” The peculiar effects of water and air—and 
indeed the sketch contains little else—are admirably given. The fac- 
simile engravings do not call for any particular notice, except that tho 
first, “A Rivulet,” illustrates an interesting account by Mons. René 
Ménard of the French artist Mons. Charles Jacque. Another article of 
importance is the criticism of the French journal Z’Art, illustrated by 
fine woodcuts, of which the head of Filippo Maria Visconti is the most 
striking. 

The Annual Register for the Year 1874. (Rivingtons)—The Annual 
Register is always well done. So much we ean say from the experience 
of not a few years, and so much we may repeat on the present occa- 
sion. It may be well to remind our readers that the volume, which is 
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a handsome octavo of about 650 pages, consists of two parts, the first 
containing two divisions, severally devoted to “ English ” and “ Foreign 
History ;” the second comprising a chronicle, a sort of Acta Diurna of 
remarkable events, an obituary of eminent persons, an account.of re- 
markable trials (this year includes the end of the Tichborne trial, 7 e., 
the conclusion of Dr. Kenealy’s speech, Mr. Hawkins’ reply to the 
Chief Justice’s summing-up, and the Fredericks’ legitimacy trial), 
public documents and State papers, promotions and appointments, and 
a full indexi——In the same connection we may mention a similar 
work for which we wish an existence equally prolonged, The Year- Book 
of Facts in Science and the Arts for 1874, by Charles W. Vincent (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler). 

The Lady Superior. By Eliza F, Pollard. vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Tho plot of this story is of that melodramatic kind which 
somehow found more favour in the eyes of a past generation than it 
does in ours. A child brought through a snowy winter night to the 
door of an unforgiving mother by a disowned and banished son, who 
dies on the doorstep, has naturally a romantic origin ; and when we are 
introduced, in process of time, to a Lady Superior, scarcely concealing 
a passionate nature under the ropose of a face still boautiful, it requires 
no great sagacity to guess that this origin has been discovered. The 
unerring fate that guides the footsteps of persons who havo the good or 


° 
v 


the ill-fortune to be mixed up in a history of this kind takes “ Brownie,” | 


as the heroine calls herself, with the family into which she has been 
adopted, from the Welsh village to the very neighbourhood of the Lady 
Superior’s convent. There are plots of evil-minded persons which da 
not seem to threaten serious danger. The necessary love-making is 
disturbed by the necessary obstacles. The sensitive reader is alarmed 
by symptoms of delicate health in one of the young ladies, but is soon 
reassured by observing that the author has no cruel intentions. Finally, 
the wicked or unfortunate are disposed of without horror; the good and 
even moderately well-intentioned are made happy. The story is not 
without interest, and is fairly well-written. Here and there is a scene 
which indicates some real power. 

The Gradual Psalms: a Treatise on the Fifteen Songs of Degrees. 
By the Rey. H. T. Armfield, MLA. (J. T. Hayes.)—Mr. Armfield gives 
us here a very complete wok, for the preparation of which he has 
availed himself largely of the resources of Rabbinical learning, re- 
sources not by any means easy of access or of application when found. 
It speaks well for the thoroughness of the study at our theological 
colleges to find one of their teachers—Mr. Armfield is Vice-Principal of 
the Theological College of Salisbury—coming forth as the author of a 
book so full of matter, indeed so exhaustive. It begins with a very 
valuable and suggestive treatise on “‘ Hebrew Interpretation,” and then 
goes on to give a detailed account of the Gradual Psalms. The term 
“gradual” has been made the subject ef no little controversy among 
commentators. It is represented in our Authorised Version by the 
term “Songs of Degrees.” That they are so called from their struc- 
ture, the ideas in them mounting by a kind of climax; that they 
refer to the “ goings-up” for the repairing of the walls of Jeru- 
salem after the Captivity; that they were sung by the travellers 
who came up to the threo great yearly festivals; that they bear 
reference to the “degrees” which the shadow of the sun is said to 
have retraced on the dial when Hezekiah recovered from sickness, are 
some of the interpretations which have been suggested. But the best- 
supported view of the matter is certainly that they were psalms sung 
on tho fifteen “steps” of the Temple. These steps seemed to have 
formed a sort of orchestra, near the great altar. With this interpreta- 
tion Mr. Armfield is inclined to combine another, which finds a special 
significance in the words “degrees” or “ goings-up,” as signifying 
deliverances. He says:—“ Songs of the Steps, I believe them to be; 
songs of the sacred orchestra, sung with all possible majesty of instru- 
ment and of voice; songs of a joy and trust that peep out even through 
the wail of the De Profundis ; songs not of this going-up or that, but, 
as the ancient Midrash pointed out, songs of the Deliverances which 
God anciently accomplished for the Jew, and not less, songs of the 
Deliverances which God is accomplishing for the Christian.” Each 
psalm is furnished with a full and close commentary. This must 
be studied by any one who would see how much may be 
done for the interpretation and illustration of this book, which, 
as some one has said, all priests read so often, and of which 
most of them know so little. Mr. Armfield’s is altogethor a most 
valuable work,_—We have a more popular treatise on the same subject, 


The Pilgrim Psalms, an Exposition of the Songs of Degrees, by the | 


Rey. Samuel Cox (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) Mr. Cox has adopted that 


view of the title of these Psalms (cxx.-cxxxiv.) which makes them | 


songs sung by the travellers on their way to Jerusalem. This view has 
probably less in its favour than Mr. Cox supposes, but much that he 
takes occasion to say has a value independent of the truth or error of 
this hypothesis. Generally this little volume may be said to have a 
practical and devotional object, and from this point of view Mr. Cox’s 
comments are all that can be desired.——The Psalms, with Introductions 
and Critical Notes, Books 3 and 4 (Psalms Ixxiii.-cvi.), by C: Jennings 
and W. H. Lowe (Macmillan), This volume, it will be seen, does not 
reach as far as the Psalms that are the subject of the volumes previously | 
mentioned, The most important part of the introduction is its discussion 


| 


of the question of authorship. The writers are evidontly disposed to be per- 
fectly candid and just in their estimate of all critical arguments. We are, 
indeed, inclined to demur to the statement, made in relation to the 
supposed authorship of sundry Psalms by Asaph, the contemporary of 
David, that “for any one to place the name of so famous a man over his 
own compositions, without any qualifying statement to show that he 
was not tie Asaph, would be little less than a literary forgery.” 
Ancient feeling among the Jews, as well as among the Greeks and 
Romans, did not take the modern view of “literary forgery,” as, it 
is now called. A man was thought to be doing honour to some poet 
or thinker to whom he conceived himself to owo his own inspiration, 
| by placing that name over his own productions. It was not that he 
sought to pass them for what they were not, but rather that ho 
put them, as it were, under the protection of a greater name. The notes 
are very full and valuable, and executed in a spirit of genuine criticism. 
We cannot say so much for Ze Book of Psalns “ of David, the 
King and Prophet,” by E. F, (Longmans.) Against the author's effort 
to set forth more plainly the rhythmical structure of the Psalms we 
have nothing to say. On the contrary, wo quite appreciate the service 
that ho has done in thus bringing out their beauty. But his critical 
| powers are evidently small. The first of the three essays which he has 
included in his volume attempts to prove the Davidic authorship of the 
| whole Book of the Psalms, though the writer grudgingly concedes that 
“some were probably written by other authors.” But what aro we to 
| think of a writer who is not at all sure whether Psalm exxxviii—“ By 
the waters of Babylon "—may not have been the work of David? It 
| may, he suggests, have been a prophecy. It is disheartening to find a 
man who has really taken pains to study his subject making such gra- 
tuitous difficulties. In one point certainly we are inclined to agree 
with “C, F.,”—that the distinction between the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
Psalms is often quite imaginary. 
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After Many Days, or Clear Shining after Rain, 12mo 
American Pulpit of the Day, Forty-two Sermons, cr 8vo. 
Barnard (G.), Handbook of Foliage & Foreground Drawing, 
Blue-Beard Picture-Book, roy 8vo 
Braddon (Miss), Hostages to Fortune, 3 vols cr 8vo seeveeeee( Maxwell & Co.) 
Braund (J. H.), History and Revelation, 8yo ‘ (Seeleys) 1 
Brother Bertie and his Friends in the Fields and Flower Beds, 12mo (Seeleys) 
Brown (A.), Redeemed Captives, a Tale of Ingham Priory, 16mo (Miller & Oo.) 
Burgess (J.), In Memory of My Wife, a Volume of Verse ......(Simpkin & Co.) 
Burkinshaw (J. B.), Landscape Studies, folio (Philip) 
Channel Feats of Capts. Webb and Boyton, with Memoirs, cr 8vo (Dean & Son) 
Clowes, Compendious Iudex to the Supreme Court of Judicature(Stevens & Son) 
Corneille (P.), Le Cid, with Notes by Jules Bué, 12mo (Hachette) 
Cowper's Complete Works, edited by Grimshawe, roy 8V0 ...............(Nimmo) 6/0 
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De Mericourt (Dr. L.), Modern Naval Hygiene, 18mo ...............(Griffin & Co.) 2/0 
Euripides, Alcestis, with Notes by F. A. y, feap 8vo (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 1/6 
First in the Field, 12mo .. (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Gilbert (W.), Disestablishment froma Church Point of View ............ (Tinsley) 9/0 

| Good in Everything, or Christian Principles in Little Things, fep 8vo (Nelson) 1/6 
Grant (J.), Experiments on the Strength of Cement, 8¥0 ..........c000esese0 (Spon) 10/6 
Hope (A. R.), The Holiday Task, er 8vo ... (Nimmo) 1/0 
Hovell (J.), Essay on the Dise and Differential Motions, 12mo (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 

| Iveson's Horse-power Diagram, folio ...........-.+00+ erveceee sovepencccooseocosesed (Spon) 10/6 
Jeans (T.), Tommiebeg Shootings, or a Moor in Scotland, illust....(Routledge) 2/6 
Jerdan (M.), Kate Elder, a Tale of the Present Day, cr 8vo .(Tinsley) 6/0 
Laconics, or Good Words of the Best Authors, 16m0.,,..........c000.seeeeees (Tegg) 1 

| Language and Poetry of Flowers, 12m0 ...........0+seeeee08 (Marcus Ward & Co) 20 
| Lely (J. M.) & Foulkes (W. D.), Judicature Acts 1873-75, with Notes (H. Sweet) 140 
| Little Birdie’s Picture-Book, illustrated, roy 16mo .... +--(Seeleys) 1/0 
Lukis (W. C.), Guide to Chambered Barrows of Sout ¥ 2/0 

| Lyttelton’s Sius of Trade and Business, &c., cr 8vo ...... 16 
| March (C.), Memorials of, or Life on the Deep, Cr 8V0 .......sesee0seeeee08 (R.T.8) 26 
| Marsh (J. B.), Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, 12mo ............ (Routledge) 2/6 
Molitre’s Piays, Revised by Gasc, 12mo ...(Bell & Sons)—each 1/0 
BeewOn Gd, Teno Want Titian, SOR cocccsececerecsewvessccevesanonscesereconent Partridge) 2/6 

| Noble (J.), Descriptive Han ibook of Cape Col secsseeeceesee (Stanford) 10/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Madonna Mury, 12mo...... (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Ovid, Selections from, with Notes by A. J. 3 Jeighton, Bell, & Co.) 1/6 
Pearl, by Author of “ Cas * 12mo.. Chapman & Hall) 2/0 

| Portia amnong the Meathon, 12000 .cccscssesecesescescosvnvecrsvesncon=secseccensones (Seeleys) 2/6 
| Picture Natural History, Pishes and Insects,—Animals,—Birds (Warne)—each 1/0 
| Post-Office Directory trovery, Oil, and Colour Trades, roy 8vo......... (Kelly) 30/0 
| Prayers and Thank Forms of Family Devotion, cr Svo ......(Seeleys) 3/6 
Rawliuson (Sir H.), England and Russia in the East, 8vo... Murray) 12/0 
Robson (J.), First Greek Bools, 12m0.......cccsccccccereesesesees .(Stanford) 3/6 
Schmitz (L.), History of Rome for Junior Classes, feap 8VO ........0000 (Collins) 1/6 
Seadamore (I. 1.), Day-Dreams of a Sleepless Man, cr 8vo (Griflith & Parran) 3/6 
Steps Downward, Isimo.. . “ (R.T.S) 1/0 

| Stoker (J.), Home Comfort, ’ al of art& Co.) 26 
Story of Don Quixote, by M. Jones, 12mo (Routledge) 2/6 
Talecfatubodon, or the Naturalist and the British Association (Gregory &Son) 1/0 

| Thiers (A.), History of Consulate & Empire under Napoleon \Chatto & Windus) 15/0 
| Tredgold (T.), Elementary Principles of Carpentry, rev. by J. T. Hurst (Spon) 18 
Trollope (A.), Vicar of Bullhampton, 120 .,........00006 ceeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Tropical Nature, Remarkable Phenomena of Life in the Tropics ...... (Seeleys) 12/6 
Under the Lime Trees—Grandmama’'s Stories, 12m0........0....00+« Seeleys) 2/6 
Whitfleld (F.), The Tabernacle, Priesthood, and Offering, cr 8vo .(Seeleys) 5/0 
oseee (Ha 2/6 


rdwicke) 


Winn (J. M.), Materialism, 12mo 


Terms Of SuBscRIPTION IN THE Unitep Krxcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 


included. Single copy, Gd. ; by post, 64d. 


To Supscripers IN THE Unirep Srares.--7he Annual Subscription to 
the Srecraror, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be seat from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 














A OORISH MATTING.—TRELOAR and SON’S, Importers, 
69 LUDGATE HILL, Rooms covered without seam, 4 yards wide. 
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R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 


“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey, REOPENS 


SEPTEMBER 21. Two vacancies. : 
\ ENTONE.—<An experienced TUTOR, 
| about to return to Mentone for the winter, is 


prepared to take charge of ONE or TWO PUPILS, 
Address, “B.A,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley. 


V ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20th. 


MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 25th 
SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, the Ist OCTOBER 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


] RIGHTON.—A Clergyman, late | 


Scholar, &c., at Cambridge, and his Wife, 
prepare Twenty Boys for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Terms, 85 guineas ; or 70 guinexs for boys under ten, 

Address. Rev. F. J. N., 4 Belmont, Dyke Road. 
| gage ot get Hardwick Road. 

s FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS frum seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schouls. References and terms on 
application. 

YOSSALL SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

W SHIPS.—NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
vacant at Michaelmas. Value from £20 to £40 a year 
each. The Examination will be on September 29th, 
and two following days. Candidates may be examined 
either at Rossall School (where board and lodging 
will be provided), or at St. John's College, Oxford, as 
they prefer. 

Seven of these Scholarships are open to all boys 
(whether members of the School or not) under 14 
years of age last Lady-Day (March 25th), Two to 
boys under 15 at the same date 

For further information, apply to the Rev. the Head 
Master, Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 
| A atacbadieedialiadee COLLEGE. 
Principal—the Rev. CHARLES Bigg. M.A., late Senior 

Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rey. JoszepH NEWTON, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 
Modern. Thereis a good Laboratory and a well-fitted 
Carpenters’ shop. The College is situated in the 
healthiest part of Brighton. The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution. The Col- 
lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
age; or for the sons of clergymen, 60 to 70 guineas ; 
for non-boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per annum. 

For further particulars address the Secretary. 

The NEXT TERM commences on Sept. 21, 1875. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
‘General Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certi- 
ficates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 

The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and for 
Scholarships will be held on Thursday, September 
30th, at 10a.m, The Classes will meet for work on 
Monday, October 4th. Classes in Greek, and for Con- 
‘versation in Modern Languages, will be formed on the 
entry of six names, Individual instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Boarders are received by 
Miss Wood, at the College, Harley Street; and by Miss 
Evaus, at 7 Melcombe Place, Dorset Square, N.W. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss 
Grove, the Lady- Resident. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOLS, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls from Five Years of age upwards. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The Classes of the Schools will meet on Monday, 
September 27th. Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to Miss Grove. the Lady-Resident. 

E. H. PLUMPTKE, D_D., Principal. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL, 

Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, MA., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on 








TUESDAY, September 2ist, at 9.30 a.m. The School | 
Session is divided into three equal terms. Fee, £8 per | 


Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing 
are extras. 

Extensive additional buildings, including spacious 
Lecture-rooms for the Classes of Chemistry and Ex- 
perimental Physics, have recently been completed for 


the use of Pupils attending the School, and further | 


additions are now in course of erection. 

A Playground of about two acres in extent, including 
several Fives’ Courts and a Gymnasium, is attached to 
the School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or * impositions.” 

Boys are classifled in each subject, according to in- 
dividual proficiency; and their classes are changed 
from time to time in the course of the Session, so as 
to suit best their varying attainments and requirements, 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of 
each pupil is seut to his parent or guardian 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the terminiof the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half-price to Pupils att»nding the School. 

A Prospectus, containing full iuformation respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, with 
ether particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 

August, 1875, Secretary to the Council. 








| MAgor BARNARD, late H.M.’s 41st 
Regiment, B.A., F.L.S., receives a FEW BOYS 
| to EDUCATE with his own Children, whose ages 
rauge up to 15. ‘The situation is very healthy, and 
has been found beneficial for delicate boys 

Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Cheitenham. 


"2 COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 

PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) 
will shortly elect a HEAD MISTRESS, for their 
NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL. Salary £250, with a 
capitation-fee of 10s per pupil over a hundred. (The 
School will reopen next week with about 110 pupils.) 
Applications, stating the age of the candidate, with 
copies of testimonials, to be sent on or before the 26th 
inst. to the Secretary of the Company, 112 Brompton 
| Road, 8S. W., from whom further particulars can be had. 

ASSISTANT-TEACHERS are, or will sbortly be, 
required for the Company's Schools at Hackney, 
Notting Hill, Oxford, and elsewhere. Apply as above. 
a in GERMANY. — 
4 First-class PROTESTANT BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Terms, £61 103 per annum. A thorough education is 
aimed at throughout the School, and in the higher 
division, consisting mainly of girls 18 years old and 
upwards, the course of study isextensive. It comprises 
Modern Languages, Ancient and Modern History, 
Ecclesiastical History, History of Literature and Art, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and the Laws of 
Health. Plain and Fancy Need!ework are also taught. 

A limited number of English Pupils is received, 
One of the Principals has lived several years in this 
country, and understands English domestic require- 
ments, 

References kindly permitted to Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P.. Rochdale, and Rey. Dr. Schoell, Ex- 
aminer to the London University, Savoy, Strand, 
London. : 

For further particulars, apply to Friiulein Miiklen- 
bruck, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 

HOSPITAL, 


JT. THOMAS’S 
kK ALBERT EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, S.E.—The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 
and 1876 will commence on FRIDAY, the lst OCTOBER, 
1875, on which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered 
by Dr. PAYNE, at Three o'clock. 

GENTLEMEN entering have the option of paying 
£40 for the first year. a similar sum for the second, 
£20 for the third, and £10 for each succeeding year : 
or, by paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual 


Students. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. 

J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le 

Gros Clark. 

Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Murchison, 

Dr. Stone. 

Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervia. 
Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 

Mr. MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Liebreich, 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. 

Payne. 

Assistant-Obstetric Physician—Dr. Cory. 
Assistant-Surgeous—Mr,. F, Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, 
Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 

Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant-Dental Surgeon—Mr, W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant-Physician—Dr. Turner. 
Resident Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. MacKellar. 
Apothecary—Mr. R. W. Jones. 

LECTURERS. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery 
—Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MacCormac. General 
Pathology—Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical 
Physiology—Dr. Ordand Dr. John Harley. Descriptive 
Anatomy—Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wag- 
staffe. Anatomical Demonstrations in the Dissecting- 
room—The Anatomical Lecturers—Dr. R. W. Reid, and 
Assistants. Special Anatomical and Microscopical 
Demonstrations—Mr. Rainey. Practical and Masipula- 
tive Surgery—Mr. Croft and Mr. MacKellar. Chemistry 
and Practical Chemistry—Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifery 
—Dr. Gervis. Physics and Natural Philosophy—Dr. 
Stone. Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forensic Medi- 
cine—Dr. Stone. Comparative Avatomy—Mr. C. 
Stewart. Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Liebreich. Botany 
—Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery—Mr. J. W. 
Elliott and Mr. W. G. Ranger. Demonstrations of 
Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Greenfield. Lectures on Morbid 
Anatomy and Practical Pathology—Mr. H. Arnott and 
Dr. Greeutield. Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys 
Williams. Physiological Demoustrator—Dr. T. Crans- 
toun Charles. 

R. G, WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
| Any farther information required will be afforded 
| by Mr. WHITFLELD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





RURY LANEW—Mr. and Mrs. 
BOUCICAULT in the great Irish Drama 
SHAUGRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. To conclude with INTRIGUE, 


} at 7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





W% PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker’s name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Lrish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Marcus WAkb and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and Loudon. 
age ne S GLADSTONE BAG.— 

Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER'S SfEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FR&E. 188 STRAND. 


PEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Xs Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


Prices from 6d to £44s. Doors open at 6.30, commence | 


JOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- | 





——. 
O the BENEVOLENT.—A Lady, 
whose only means of livelihood from an ear} ; 
age has been the work of education, and whose health 
| having entirely failed. is left totally without resources 
| asks for help. She has permission to refer to JOHN 
| Hutton, Esq., Gravel Hill House, Ludlow, who wil] 
| answer all inquiries, and who has offered to act ag 
| trustee and treasurer. Reference is also permitted to 
| the following ladies and gentlemen:—The Countesg 
| Perey, 25 Grosvenor Square, London, W.; Miss 
Georgina E. Johnstone, at his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll's, Inverary Castle, Argyllshire, N.B., or Argyll 
Lodge, Kensington, London, W.; the Rev. E. ff. Clay- 
ton, and the Hon. Mrs. Clayton, Rectory, Ludlow; 
Lord and Lady Lawrence, 26 Queen's Gate, London, 
8.W.; George Edgelow, Esq., M.D , 18 Hertford Street, 
May Fair, London, W.; the Rev. Clifford Malden, 
Rector of St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight; the Hon. Mrs, 
Pelham, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight; the Rev. Thomas 
Floud, Rector of Overton, Hants; General Woosnam 
(late of Bieknor Court, Gloucestershire), Eastfield, 
Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare; Mrs. Blake (for- 
merly of Thirning Rectory, Norfoll), the Lower Close, 
Norwich; Mrs. Shorting (formerly of Stonham Aspal] 
Rectory, Suffolk), Chase Wood Lodge, Ross, Hereford- 
shire; Rey. W. C. Sparrow, LL.D., and Mrs. Sparrow, 
Grammar School, Ludlow; Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons (Owen's College, Manchester), and Mrs. Jevons, 
Parsonage Road, Withington, Manchester; Rev. R, 
H. Cobbold, Rectory, Ross, Herefordshire. Informa- 
tion respectiug annuities, and especially charitable 
annuities applicable to this case, will be gratefully 
accepted by Mr. JOHN HUTTON, Ludlow. 


5 ite E FIFTEENTH CHURCH CON. 

GRESS will be held at STOK E-UPON-TRENT, 
on October 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1875. 

Programmes and Tick<.. are now ready. 

MEMBERS’ TICKF7S, admitting to all the Meetings 
of the week, 7s 6d each. 

DAY TICKETS, admitting to all the Meetings of 
one day (to be specified), 3s each. 

EVENING TICKETS, admitting to the Meetings of 
one evening (to be specified), 1s each. 

These Tickets may now be had on application to the 
Hon. Secretaries, Church Congress, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
accompanied by P.O O,, payable to T. W. MINTON, 

The name and address of the person for whom each 
ticket is intended must be given. 

Lodgings, at moderate rates, in Stoke and the neigh- 
bouring towns, can be recommended by the Hon. Secs. 

































AY’S DOMESTIC MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT, REGENT STREET. 
CHARGES. 

UNDER SERVANTS. £84 
Silk and Crape B t from 015 6 
Cash e Shawls — 086 
Cotton Dress, unmade...... — 056 
Ditto, made pl — 000 
Victoria Cord Dress Bodice, trimmed, 
same material complete .......... 186 
Ditto, trimmed Crape .......cceerees 1ll 6 
Cloth Jacket 015 6 
UpPER SSRYVANTS. 
Victoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 
Costume Skirt, fully trimmed, and 
Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 
plete ...... — 330 
Ditto, trimmed with Crapé...........cce00+e — 440 
Silk and Crape Bonnets ... - — OW’ 6 
Cloth Jacket, trimmed Crape ..... eve = LD 6 


MOURNING FOR LADIES. 

Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation, that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Manties, 
and Millinery are sold at their Establishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
lies who have not yet dealt at Jay's Mourning Ware- 
house that good wearing materials are cut from the 
piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from 1s per yard upwards, 

Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, 80 
that in the event of immediate Mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
cau be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 
whatever to the purchaser. All articles are marked 
in plain figures, avd charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent Street. 

AY'S 


J: . 
London General Mourning Warehouse, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


R ODRIGUES”—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically de-igued for any combina- 
tion of letters, 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
| A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
| and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
RALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
| fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
| TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
} STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
| 





to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


I LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

| Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 

| Time-Tabies. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 

perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. ‘Tariff on application 

| tu Manager. ae 

NOOLING, REFRESHING, — and 

INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 

| LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 

and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 

| heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburo, 

| &e. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 

| OLL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 

weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equal 
to four small; and 2Is per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


ISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINOB 
— OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
“5 WORLD. 





nto STONE’S 
PATENT BOXES. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 





SORT YOUR PAPERS 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


“CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 

FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
tOUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash’s Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





| 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


| 
| 
| 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
Lond 


ae 


~ 


ndon, E.C. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 

FA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
j “LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

} after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.] 


c= SUMPTION, 


ie DIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
PANCREATIC EMULSION _ and 

PANCREATINE. The Original and 
Avo! 


| 





Genuine prepared only by 
<Y and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


| articles of diet. 


J OUN 


| Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 


H 





RAND and CO’S' SOUPS, 
PBESERVED PRO VISIONS, and 
ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
SEs CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
T URTLE SOUP, and other 
: een aes INVALIDS. 














SOLE ADDRESS :— __ 


N 
bes 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 


AND 
Ww =E5B's 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
M APPI 
LETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free. 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


Larger 


MANSION - House BUvILpINGs, Pouttry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREKT (76,77, and 
78), West ENb, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WoOrkKS, SHEFFIELD, 
— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAN 


4 


THE 


35 and 86 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


NARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER-SPANDS, 
WIRE-WORK, &c , at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S. 
Garden Syringes ........0.ce.00+ 4s 64 to 
Garden Engines ... 0s O01 to 126s, 
Garden Water-Barrow 45s 0d to 87s, 
Garden Rollers... . 423 O1 to 86s, 
Garden Chairs 7s Od to 32s. 
Garden Seats... . 20s Od to 100s, 


vis, 



















Garden Tox d Watering-pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s, 

To cut 6 inches...... £1 5] To cut Winches ,,, £3 10 
To cut Sinches...... 2 10] Tocut lZinches ... 415 
Suitable tor a Lady. 

To cut Id inches ... £5 16] To cut 6 inches .,. £6 1 


Suitable for a Gentleman. 


V ILLIAM S BURTON, 

General Furnishing lronmonger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
in RY’S 

i “A most 
Standard. 


« The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


WRY’S EXTRACY of COCOA, 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 








CARACAS COCOA. 


delicious and valuable article.”"— 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superiluous oil.”"—/ved, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 5. FRY and SONS. 


BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
iundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


BURGESS and SON'S.” 
})} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
dq SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sule proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
meats so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 

6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

Street, London, 8.E, 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * £lizabeth Lazenby.” 





of the 
|} RAILWAY PASSDINGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 


St, London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


affecting the skin, are capable of speedy amendment 
by this cooling and healing unguent, which bas called 
forth the loudest praise from persons who had suf- 
fered for years from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic 
ulcers, after every hope of cure had long passed away. 
effect of this Ointment can form an idea of the comfort 
it bestows by restraining iuflammation and ailaying 

in. 
ee it has established its own worth, and his again 
been eagerly sought for as the easiest and safest remedy 
for all ulcerous complaiuts. In neuralgia, rheumatism, 
and gout the same application, properly used, gives 
wonderful relief. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON an COS 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the Britixh and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with att 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


POPENNIN 
NINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exch 
Buildings, London, E.C. oye change 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 












































GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. _ 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TMUHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance, 
Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinbu 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUE, M.A 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 
Office in London—69 King Williqm Street, E.c. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. Br Lu. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 

VIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 

The Directors of 
The CADOGAN and HANS PLACE ESTATE 
(Limited) 
are prepared to issue DEBENTORES in sums of £100 
each, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
er annem, 
Full particu’ars can be had on application to the 
Secretary, at the 
Offices, 32 GREAT George ST&eET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


l AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the tive 


rgh. 


ececenscoces £5 


7] 


347,084 
7 
10,228 346 


years ended 31st December last ............ 662,004 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
GROIN... ccoccresecoescesscncnconcepecesceseorsonesese 5 S25, 133 


Forms of Proposal, &., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 

ep oct pthc WILL HAPPEN!! 
i Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. BINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman 
PAtb-UP CAPITAL AND Reserve FuND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BLIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. 
7 INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
XX This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 





tor Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


JOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—sores, 


wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases 


None but those who have experienced the soothing 


Whenever Holloway's Ointment has been once 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON ROME. 


Now ready, 1 vo!. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROME AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN RELIGION. 


Three 


Tracts. 


By Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Collected Edition. 


With a New Preface. 


CONTENTS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES.—VATICANISM.—THE POPE’S SPEECHES. 


*,* “The POPE’S SPEECHES,” with the Preface and General Title, may be had separately. Price 2s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The NEW NOVEL, by Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret.” 
In 3 vols., at all the TUNE. 


OSTAGES to FORTUN 


a 


vO, price 3s 6d. 
Mess; a sec By E. CarrenteR, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Camb., aud 
Author of “ Narcissus, and other Poems.” 
E. Moxon and Co., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 
Demy 4to, fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s 6d 


G EORGE CRUIKSHANK (IL LUS- 
Wo STRATIONS by). Comprising Eighty-two 
Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stone, and Wood. With 
Letter-pre’s Description. 
London: WitttaM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapsic le. 
‘Limp cloth, Is. ; ; free by post, Is. 1d. 
ACONICS; or, Good Words of the 
4 Best Authors. Collected by William Tegg. 
Editor of ‘The Mixture for Low Spirits,” &c., &. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
The MOST WONDERFUL BOOK of the DAY. 
Just published, crown S¥o, price 2s, picture boards. 
A L ABOUT KISSES. By 
“ DAMOCLES.” With 100 Illustrations by Hablot 
. Brown (Phiz). 
“oo C. H. CLARKE, 13 Paternoster Row. So!d 
by | all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 


Just publish: ed, price One Shilling. 
HE O'CONNELL CE NTENARY 
ADDRESS, DUBLIN, 1875. By Tuomas, Lord 
O'HAGAN. 
Dublin: M-GLASHAN and Git, Upper Sackville 
Street. London: Smmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


MRS. &. oe ALLEN’S 
Ww Ss 
AIR REST ORER er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Uair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 








Dr. MURRAY’S SYNOPSIS of 


PALEY'S HORZE PAULINE. Containing the por- 
tions prescribed for the Cambridge Middle-Class 
Examinations. With an Appendix of the Examina- 
2 Questions. By JAMES A. H. Murray, LL.D., 
FES. ., Assistant-Master at Mill Hill. 1s. 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY to 
CESAR'S GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix of 
hai oms and Hints on Translation. By ALBERT 
CREAK, M.A. Third Edition. 2s 6d, cloth. 
London: HODDER and Srovu@HTon, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price 6s. 
2nd Edition, carefully revised. 
HE GREAT GAME: a Plea for a 
British ere Policy. By WALTER MILLAR 
THORBURN, B.A., H.M.'s Madras Civil Service. 
“No thoughtful man can lay down the book without 
being deeply impressed."”—S/andard. 
* The book is most suggestive, and its criticism of 
our Indian policy most intelligent."—Zdinburgh Daily 









erie, 
soutien: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
NV. 





SECOND EDITION, with APPENDIX, price Is. 
NT ONCONFORMITY on the WARD- 
BEECHER CASE. 
T. B. Bumps, George Yard, Lombard Street. 


H. J. NICOLL, 


Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

Outfitters. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
_Birmingham. 


PORGI GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 
3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 
gistered Pockets, 203 and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


ie BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses, Washing 
; gatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Is, from 15s 6d. Knicke rbocker and 
in Angola Cloths, from 21s, Light Tweed 
, from lds; ditto, Melton, from 213. 













Overcoa 


OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 

Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
meuade Jackets of special designs and materials, 


“2H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


AT 


DEAN BE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNivBEs, Ivory, per doz., from Ws to 55s. 
ELecTrO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
— Spoons, — 24s to 40s; — 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
Evectro Tea AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
DisuH COvVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
—  LiIQuveuRs, from 40s to £6 lis. 
LAmps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, Frencb, and American, 





CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
| Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIEKS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 
— Glass, 3-light. 558; 5-light, £6. 
KItcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KitcHEeEN UTENstLs—Copper. Tin, and Iron. 
TuRNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATS, &e. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-WATER FitTtinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 














A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitchevers of the ordinary description. 


They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, ou application. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILL 


A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 








WORKS 
BY CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS, &e, 


Now Ready. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8yo, lds. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD; being a Journal of Researches into the 
Natural History and Geology of Countries visited, 
12th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 
NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 16th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. 10th 
Thousand, With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 
MAN and ANIM4¥"S. 9th Thousand. With 
Illustrations. C:own 8yo, 12s. 


The HABITS and MOVEMENTS of 
CLIMBING PLANTS. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8yo 

(Jn the press. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Fritz Miter. Translated by W. S. DALLAS, 
F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Autbor of “Geutianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Off the Roll. By Katharine 


KinG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

“We have read with much interest the whole of this 
very pretty story. The author knows how to construct 
a pretty story, and to tell it with both pathos and 
humour.’ '"—Standard. 

“ We recommend ‘ Off the Ri Ml to all lovers of pure, 


genuine fiction.'—Court Journa/ 
Eva's Fortunes. By Mrs. 


Smytuies, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
* This story is bright, imaginative, poetical, elevated 
in tone, and touching in sentiment.”"—Court Journal. 
“Mrs. Smythies’ pages are fascinating.’—John Bull, 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


Author of *‘ Simplicity and Fascination,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to 
be a great success. Fay is a charming portrait.”"— 
John Bull, 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


Recently published, in crown 8vo, with Maps, price 12s. 


INCIDENTS IN THE CHINA WAR 
OF 1860. 

COMPILED FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNALS OF 
THE LATE GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G.O.B. 
By HENRY KNOLLYS, 

Captain Royal Artillery; 

Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” and Editor of 
Sir Hope Grant's “ Incidents in the Sepoy War.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, E idlabengh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, extra boards, 2s 6d. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSIBILITY ; 
THOUGHTS ON AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
By HENRY DUNN. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


‘ao ‘nenay, New Edition. 
ESSRS. FELTOE and SON'S 
ii PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


~~ a 
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THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Otipnant, Author of 
“The Chronicles of Carlingford,” “A Rose in June,” “At His Gates,” &c. In 

3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by JEAN INGELOW. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ince.ow, Author of 


“ Off the Skelligs,” &c. In3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
FIGHTING the AIR. By Ftorexce Manrryar, 
Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” * Her Lord and Master,” 

« Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” * Broken to Harness,” “The Yellow Flag,” ** The Impending 
Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 

A ROMANCE of the ARCTIC OCEAN. 


The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Ocean, By Frank Usner, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange 
Story,” &c. In3 vols. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FLEMING. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May 


FieminG, Author of “ A Terrible Secret,” * The Sisters’ Crime,” &c. 


AGNES 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY-MONEY MORTIDOY.” 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &c., &e, 3 vols. 

Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, 


Author of “The Romance of War,” Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &c. 
3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 
LISSADEL ; or, In Stony Places: a Story. 


Juuius PoLuock, In 3 vols. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 


MAXWELL JeRrDAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


By Mrs. 


By 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. 
L. KENNY. 3 vols, 

NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis 
Carr. 8 vols. 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. SANDERS. In 1 vol. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherino Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 

See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
iso be obtained, with the slightest possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


LoxPon LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal Svo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, 


Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects, - . 











IEW of the NEW POULTRY MARKET, SMITHFIELD. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d)—Also for Plan of 

the Proposed Parliament House, Berlin—Old Houses with a Story, illustrated— 
Zisthetic View of House-building—Dwellings of the Industrial Classes—Capital and 


Labour—Art, Science, and Sanitary Reform.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 

F tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 
— with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
E Sate New Ghost Scenes. Twice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
. ow to Cook them; or, Economical Cooking, with Illustrations and Experiments, 
y Professor Gardner, daily—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 


en, with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. Many other Entertainments. 
Admission, 1s. 


WORKS 


BY 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Svo, 108 6d. 


A SECOND’ SERIES 


ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures at the 


Royal Institution. To which is added, “The Unity of History,” the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo, 14s. 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TION from the EARLIEST TIMES. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. Fourth Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of 


WELLS, as Illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Coloured Maps. Fourth Edition, Revised. 


DISESTABLISHMENT — and 


MENT: WHAT ARE THEY? Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





Second Edition. 


of HISTORICAL 


With 


Extra fcap. Svo, 6s. 


DISENDOW- 


Five 





MACMILLAN and CO., Li 


ndon. 





Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 
NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its CAUSES and its RESULTS. 

Vols. I. and If.—Préliminary History and the Reign of Edward the Confessor. 

New Edition, 8vo, 36s. 

Vol. I1I].—The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 

Vol. IV.—The Reign cf William. 8vo, 21s. 

Vol V., in the press. 








Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 





LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. 


Epwarpes, Author of “Ought we to Visit Her?" &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IT. 


WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? By Charles 


GrpBon, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. In 8 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


“Tho whole meaning of ‘What Will the World Say ? is character-painting; 
though also there are scenes and descriptions in it which are specially bright and 
vigorous, and the story does not lack that intricacy of action, those mysteries and 
mistakes, which are 1 to be ary to the existence of a perfect plot..... 
There is always something to admire in Mr. Gibbon’'s work, a sensible and manly 
strain runs through it,and he has talent, observation, good-temper, and clever- 
ness."—Saturday Review. 

“It is an excellent and a very rare thing when the interest of a novel decidedly 
increases as it goes on, and this is the case to a very noticeable extent in‘ What 
Will the World Say?’ "—Academy. 

“We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. There they will find 
a vein of real humour, at once kindly aud incisive; true pathos; sagacious insight 
into human nature; a true descriptive faculty, and a power of uniting, without 
sense of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected realism.’ —Non- 
conformist, 





The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. In 8 vols. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[On Monday next. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, post 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SLEEPLESS MAN. 


BEING A SERIES OF PAPERS RECENTLY CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
STANDARD. 
By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, Esq., C.B. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Roxar POLYTECHNIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND; 
with Phot, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Illustrated 


EADING-CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 





otographs by the Author, D, L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. Admission, Ls. 





Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PROBLEMS of LIFEand MIND. By 


GrorGe Henry Lewes. Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. 552, 
cloth, 16s, 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 

«'densed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND: its Literature and its Advocates. By 
George Jacop HOLYOAKE. Vol, J. The Pioneer 
Period—1812to 1844, Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-420, cloth, 
68, 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By 
Winwoop Reape. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. 544, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRITS’ BOOK. Containing the 
Principles of SPIRITIST DOCTRINE on the 
Immortality of the Soul, &c., according to the 
Teachings of Spirits of High Degree, transmitted 
through various mediums, collected and set in order 
by ALLAN KARDEC. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 512, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. Py THOMAS 
WriGut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Third Edition, care- 
fully revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, with 
nearly 300 Engravings, pp. xiv.-562, cloth, 14s. 


The MESSENGER: a Poem. By 


Tuomas Sincialit, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 4s, 


ETHNOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY as 
an AID to the HISTORIAN. By the late J. W. 
JacKsON, F.A.S.L. Second Edition, with a Memoir 
of the Author by his Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-324, 
cloth, 48 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Stevia, Author of “The King’s Stratagem,” &c. 
With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. vii.-132, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the 
ORDINARY PRAKRIT of the SANSCRIT DRAMAS. 
With a List of Common Irregular Prikrit Words. 
By E. B. CoweEtt, Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth, 3s 6d. 


The ILIAD and ODYSSEY of INDIA. 
By EpWINn ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., &. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. 24, sewed, Is. 


A DICTIONARY of the PALI LAN- 
GUAGE. By R. C. CHILDERS, Professor of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature at University College, London. 
The English Alphabetical System is followed, and 
the Pali is romanised throughout. Imp. 8vo, double 
columns, pp. xxii.-622, cloth, £3 3s. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ofthe 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. RK. CALDWELL, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 805, cloth, 28s, 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ofthe 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By 
JoHN BeAmgs, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c. 
Vol. Il., demy 8vo, pp. xii.-348, cloth, 16s. 

*,* Copies of Vol. I. may be had, 16s, 


The HISTORY of PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS in INDIA, from their Commencement in 
1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING. M._A., 
LL.B., London Mission, Benares. Demy Svo, pp. 
493, cloth, 16s. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
by its OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Ev.iot, K.C.B. Revised and continued by 
Professor JOHN Dowson. Vol. VI., 8vo, pp. viii.-574, 
cloth, 21s. 


The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY. Now first published in Pali, by V. 
FAUSsBULL, with a Translation by R. C. CHILDERS. 
To be completed in 5 vols. Text, Vol. I., Part 1. 
8vo, sewed, pp. 224, 7s 6d. 


The ROMANTIC LEGEND ofSAKYA 
BUDDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL BEAL, Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-396, cloth, 12s. 


FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown 8yo, 
pp. Xx.-212, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By JAMES LeGGr, D.D, LL.D. 
Vol. Il. The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 

8vo, pp. 412, cloth, 12s, 


ARCHZE0OLOGICAL SURVEY of 
WESTERN INDIA. Report of the First Season's 
Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts 
(January to May, 1874). By James BurGeEss, Esq., 
M.RAS., &c. Pp. vili-45, With 56 Photographic 
and Lithographic Plates, £2 2s, 












LONDON: 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
In 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 12s 6d,a NEW EDITION of 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
Illustrated by a in of Sketches by WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters 
in the books of his every-day reading. With Five 
Coloured Plates and Hundreds of Wood Engravings 
from Thackeray's Original Drawings. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


New Illustrated Library Edition, 6s each, with Frontis- 
piece and several Full-page Illustrations in each vol. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | HIDE and SEEK ; or, the 
ANTONINA;; or, the Fall Mystery of Mary Grice. 





of Rome. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS or MRS. ? 


The NEW MAGDALEN, 

The FROZEN DEEP. 

My MISCELLANIES. 

MAN and WIFE. (Nearly ready. 
The LAW and the LADY. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

In 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d, is now ready. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 

FOLLE-FARINE. |PASCAREL: Only a Story. 

IDALTA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 

CHANDOS : a Novel. Adventures, &c. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. |A DOG of FLANDERS, 

CECILCASTLEMAINE’S | and other Stories. 
GAGE. STRATUOMORE; or, 

TRICOTRIN: the Story of| Wrought by his Own 
a Waif and Stray. | Hand. 

HELD in BONDAGE; or, | TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
Granville de Vigne. | SHOES. 

BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

BACON'S WORKS, English and Latin. With eopious 
Indexes. 2 vols. imp. Svo. with Portrait, £1 4s, 

BRITISH ESSAYISIS (The: viz. “ Spectator,” 
* Tatler.” “Guardian,” ‘* Rambler,” “ Adventurer,” 
“Tdler,” and “Connoisseur.” 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth extra, £1 7s. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 
8vo, with Portrait, 13s 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 1s. 
CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, and LETTERS to 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. 
With Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo, Portrait, 15s, 

HEEREN’'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from 
the German by George Bancroft. 6 vols. 8vo, £1 16s ; 
seperately, Gs per vol. 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Memoir of Hume, by himself. Imp. 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, 15s. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed 
verbatim from the Author's Last Edition, with all 
the Examples in full. Imp. 8vo, 15s. 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS and WARS 
of the JEWS. Translated by Whiston. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 52 Illustrations and Maps, }4s. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Proce and Poetical. 
Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and 
WORKS. Edited by Lord Wharneliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, 18s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the 
Langhornes. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. 
W. Walter. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. £1 10s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Royal 8vo, 15s. (EMPIRE. 

THIERS' HISTORY of the CONSULATE and of the 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. With the Prefaces and Notes of Croker, 
Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 vols. 
&vo. with numerous fine Steel Portraits, £4 1s. 

XENOPHON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated 

into English. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Square 1lémo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price 
2s per Volume. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN. [Cloth.” 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES: the Humours of * the 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT of the BREAK FAST-TABLE. 

HOLMES'S PROFESSOR at the BREAK FAST-TABLE, 

HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Both Series Com- 
plete in 1 vol. With all the Original I)lustrations. 

IRVING'S (Washington) TALES of a TRAVELLER. 

IRVING'S (Washington) TALES of the ALHAMBRA. 

JESSE'S SCENES of COUNTRY LIFE. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS of ELIA, Both Series Complete in 
One Volume. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS: 
Corner,” and other Pieces. 
duction by Edmund Ollier. 

MALLORY’S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR: the 
Stories of King Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. 

PASCAL’'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Trans- 
Jation, with Historical Introduction and Notes by T. 
M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

POPES COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

ST. PIERRE’S PAUL and VIRGINIA, and INDIAN 
COTTAGE. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, and QUEEN MAB. 

SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS: “ Laon & Cythna,” &ce, 

SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 
PAPERS, &c. {Irvyne,” &e. 

SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS: “* Zastrozzi,’ “ St. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISrORY of SELBORNE, 
Edited, with Additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 


The DEAD SECRET. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. 
The MOONSTONE, 








“A Tale for a Chimney 
With Portrait and Intro- 


—— 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of “The WHITE 
CROSS and DOVE of PEARLS.” 
Now ready, in erown 8vo, 5s, with Frontispiece, 
SELINA’S STORY: a Poem. B 
Author of * The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” &, 
ee An autobiographic poem suggestive of « Aurora 
Leigh ' in its power of self-analysis.”"—Nonconformist, 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 

The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. contains:—What to Preach, be 
Pishop Ellicott—The Art of Reading, by the Bey, 
James Fleming, B.D.—And other important Articles, 
besides Outlines of Sermons, &c., for the Sunda: 
and Saints’ Days in September, contributed by the 
Revs. Canon Titcomb, W. Walsham How, E, P 
Cachemaille, and others. . 


The SECOND EDITION of the 
CLERGYMAN'S MAGAZINE, for August, containg: 
St. John Chrysostom, by the Rev. W. B. Carpenter— 
Clerical Travels, by the Rev. H. M. Hart—Numeroug 
Outlines of Sermons; and a Sermon, with the 
Remarks of Six Critics thereon, published by special 
permission. Price 1s, 


Fifth Thousand, price 6s, with 2 special Portraits 
and 8 Illustrations. 
D. L. MOODY and his WORK. By the 

Rev. W. H. DANIELS, A. M., Chicago. 

“ The best account we have seen.” —Graphice. 

“This book gives the first sun-picture of Moody's 
face, and its unmistakable genuineness stands in the 
frontispiece as a guarantee that the letter-press is, in 
another sense, a faithful sun-picture of the man,”"~ 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

“It is one of the most striking and stimulative 
pieces of biography ever written.”—Congregationalist, 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, handsomely 


bound. 

Tbe EXPOSITOR. Vol. I., January to 
June, 1875. Edited by the Rey. SAMUEL COX, Author 
of * The Expositor's Note-Book,” * Biblical Exposi- 
tions,” “The Pilgrim Psalms,” “The Quest of the 
Chief Good,’ “ The Private Letters of St. Paul and 
St. John,” &e. Containing Contributions by Canon 
Westcott, D.D.; F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; James 
Morrison, D.D.; Professor Plumptre, M.A., D.D.; 
David Brown, D.D.; H.R. Reynolds, D.D. ; J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D.; Canon Perowne, B.D.; Marcus Dods, 
M.A., D.D.; the late T. ‘IT. Lynch; Henry Burton, 
B.A. ; and the Editor. 


The EXPOSITOR for OCTOBER will 
contain an ARTICLE by the late Dr. THIRLWALL, 
Bishop of St. David's. Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


FERN-COLLECTORS, VISITORS to DEVONSHIRB 
and EVERY ONE who CULTIVATES a GARDEN, 
SHOULD READ 

The FERN PARADISE: a Plea forthe 
Culture of Ferns. Including Descriptions of Ram- 
bles after Ferns through the Green Lanes, the 
Woods, and Glens of Devonshire. By FRANCIS 
George Heatu, Hon. Sec. of the Parks Preservation 
Society, Author of “The English Peasantry,” * The 
Romance of Peasant Life,” &c. Just published, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and gilt edges, price 6s, 
forming a handsome and appropriate gift-book. 
The Garden says:—* Mr. Heath has divided his book 

into two distinct parts; the first he devotes to glowing 

descriptions of the paradise in which the fern revels 
wheu' growing in the copses, hedge-rows. and moor- 
lands of Devonshire; the second relates to the various 
kinds of ferns and their culture. In this latter portion 
enough practical instruction is conveyed to enable any 
one who has been led captive by the charming ‘ word- 
painting ' of the earlier chapters of the work, and who 
has the least possible space to undertake with fair 
hopes of success the care of these lovely forms of 
vegetable life.” 

Just published. 
HODDER and STOUUGHTON'S 

RELIGIOUS READERS. By Catharine 
MORELL. Edited by J. R. MORELL, formerly one of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

FIRST READER. Price 6d. I. Scripture Story. IL 
The Book of Nature. 

SECOND READER. Price 8d. 
II. The Book of Nature—Plants. 

THIRD READER. Price 10d. I. Sacred History. I. 
The Animal Creation, 

FOURTH READER. 
IL Man, 

“This is a most excellent, much-needed, and wells 
got-up series. The whole set is cheap, and has our 
warmest recommendation.” —wScholastic Register. 

“The lessons on Scripture story aad Bible charac- 
ters are written so as not merely to convey information 
but to teach religious truth; and the lessons on nature 
besides being in themselves fresh and interesting, aré 
calculated to lead children to see in the things around 
them the works of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
loving God." — The Schoolmaster. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition (the Forty-sixth), unaltered 
and unabridged, price 1s 6d, cloth, with 50 Woodcuts. 
Le PETIT PRECEPTEUR;; or, First 
Steps to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU, 
formerly French Master to her Majesty, Author of 
“ Conversations Familitres,” &c. 

In the same Series, 
Le PETIT GRAMMARIEN ; or, First Steps to French 
Reading: a Sequel to “Le Petit Précepteur.” By T. 
PAGLIARDINI, Head French Master at St. Pauis 
School. London. Third Edition, 3a, cloth. 
Der KLEINE LEHRER;; or, First Steps to German 
Conversation, On the Plan of “ Le Petit Précepteur. 
New Edition, 3s, cloth. cS 
Il PICCOLO PRECETTORE;; or, First Steps to Italian 
Conversation. Being a Translation from “ Le Petit 
Précepteur.” By F.GRANDINEAU. With Aduitional 
Exercises. 33. 


I. Scripture Story- 


Price 1s. I. Sacred History. 


LONDON: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 








TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 & 75 Piccadilly, W. 
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